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REPORT 
ON PUNISHMENTS & PRISON DISCIPLINE. 


(Concluded from page 221.] 


We proceed now to consider the next in order of the 
several species of penal infliction, viz. 


9. Solitary imprisonment, with labour. 


This system contemplates the seclusion of the person 
oi the convict during the day time, as well as night, but 
enjoins the performance of Jabour entirely in solitude. 
The advantages that are anticipated for it, are 

1. Entire separation from society. 

2. The acquisition of habits of industry. 

3. The contribution to the expense of maintenance. 

1. The beneficial effects of separating convicts from 
each other’s society have been considered and admitted 
under the previous head. ‘The friends of solitary con- 
finement urge strenuously the importance of this seclu- 
sion, and we have freely conceded the absolute necessi- 
ty of preventing at any sacrifice the pernicious inter- 
course which heretofore has been allowed to prevail.— 
We have contended, however, that the evils complained 
of, are not justly attributable to the system of joint day 
Jabour, under proper inspection; and, that, the provi- 
sion of separate dormitories would in a great measure, 
if not effectually, cure these evils. With this view of 
the subject, we are not prepared to admit the necessity 
of separation from society, to the extent contended for, 
by the advocates of the system now under considera- 
tion. 

2. The acquisition of habits ot industry. 

3. The contribution to the expense of maintenance. 

We will consider these points together, and will take 
the occasion to state our general view of the character 
and imperfections of the system. That we regard both 
of these objects, viz. industrious habits, and the relief of 
the public from the whole expense of maintaining con- 
victs, as of the highest importance will have appeared 
from the objections we have felt ourselves called upon 
to make to the plea of seclusion without labour. We 
consider the system of solitary labour, as beyond all 
comparison superior in value and efficacy to the system 
of solitude without labour; but after all the examination 
we have been able to give the subject, in its plan and 
details, we feel compelled to dissent from those respect- 
able citizens who recommended the adoption of this sys- 
tem; because we believe that the same results that are 
expected from it can be obtained with greater certain- 
ty and ata less expense by another more practicable 
system. 

1. In the first place, let us consider what species of 
labour is compatible with solitary confinement in a cell. 
And here, as our suggestions are intended particularly 
for the penitentiaries now built or building at Pittsburg 
or Philadelphia, we will adapt our remarks to them. At 
Pittsburg, it is well known to the legislature, that the 
penitentiary was erected with a view to solitary confine- 
ment without labour; and that no working yards are at- 
tached to the cells. Unless an alteration be made in the 
arrangements of the prison, therefore, there can be no 
work performed except inside of the cell, the dimen- 
sions of which are only feet by feet. Inthe 


penitentiary now building near Philadelphia, the cells 
are 12 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 10 feet high. Attach- 
ed to each cell is an inclosed space denominated an ex- 
ercising or working yard; 18 feet long, 8 feet wide, and 
the walls of which are feet high; there Lge no 
roof or other covering at the top. It is obvious, therefore, 
that all the usual kinds of prison labour cannot be per- 
formed in the interior of the cell, either at Pittsburg or 
Philadelphia. For the further elucidation of this point, 
we subjoin a statement of the occupations of the several 
prisoners in six of the principal penitentiaries of the 
United States; for the materials of which we are indebt- 
ed to the report of the Boston Prison Discipline So- 
ciety. 


Of 859 prisoners, there were employed 





In sawing or hammering stone 177 
As Shoemakers 145 
Weavers 135 
Coopers 124 
Smiths, (of all descriptions) 121 
Taylors 54 
Carpenters 32 
Nail makers 16 
Brush makers 14 
Rope and Thread spinners 14 
Total, *832 








We may suppose that the employments to which the 
largest numbers are attached are the most lucrative or 
convenient for the interests of the prison. In the Wal- 
nut-street prison of Philadelphia, we understand that the 
most profitable employment is the sawing of stone. Now 
it is evident that of the above occupations only two, viz. 
those of shoemakers and taylors, embracing less than 
one fourth of the whole number of persons, could with 
any convenience be pursued within the cells at Philadel- 
phia; while at Pittsburg it would be entirely impractica- 
ble. It requires no explanation to convince the legisla- 
ture that neither the sawing of stone, nor the business 
of asmith of any kind, nor that of a cooper or carpenter, 
nail, brush, or rope maker, could be carried on in a con- 
tracted cell, with the least shadow of convenience or ad- 
vantage. We see no rezson to think that a loom of the 
ordinary and accepted size, could be used within the 
cells, without circumscribing the conveniences of the 
prisoner, and probably affecting his health. Of the oc- 
cupations we have enumerated there remain those of the 
shoemaker and taylor; for which we suppose that the 
necessary room exists inside of the cells; but they are 
still liable, in common with all other occupations, pre- 
scribed in the cells of a prison, to the following objec- 
tions. 

1st. The want of sufficient light. The cells in the 
new Philadelphia Penitentiary are light enough for the 
ordinary purposes of a cell, but we conceive they are not 
sufficiently illuminated for the purposes of handicraft bu- 
siness, especially those of the shoemaker and taylor.— 





* The occupations in the Philadelphia prison are not 
stated here, as we had not the means in our power. A 
large proportion of the convicts however, is believed to 
be employed in sawing stone and weaving. 





* 
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The same remark may be made of the’Pittsburg Peni- 
ientiary. 

2. Solitude is incompatible with the performance of 
the business, which only can be pursued in the cells.— 
For they require skill and art, which few convicts pos- | 
sess when they are first committed under their sentencc; 
and consequently a course of instruction will become 
necessary for a considerable period of time, during 
which of course solitude must be stispended, In gene- | 
ral, we understand, that a course of two or three years 
apprenticeship is necessary to make men even tolerable | 

roficients in these trades; during which time they must 
be under constant superintendance and instruction, and | 
are as respects their individual results, unprofitable la- 
bourers. We do not. see, clearly, how these 2 or 3 | 
years or even 1 year can be spared from the short terms | 
proposed to be allotted to solitary confinement. Again, 
supposing the requisite knowledge and skill to be ac- 

uired, and the convict set to work in his cell at the bu- 
siness of making clothes or shoes, it seems to us that con- 
stant superintendance will be necessary, both to compel 
obedience to the stated duty, and to provide the neces- 
sary implements and materials cf labour from time to 
time. In the event of any failure or accident in respect 
to materials, the convict must remain without relief, un- 
less such superintendant be stationed near him, because 
it is supposed, that the construction of the cell forbids 
any communication by the convict with those outside of 
it. The principle of solitude, therefore, would be ma- 
terially interfered with, by applying the convict to la- 
bour, even in those cases in which labour is practicable. 
3d. It is believed that the sedentary labour of the shoe- 
maker and taylor, added to the inconveniences arning | 
from the narrow atmosphere of the cell, would soon 
break down the health of the convict, and compel his 
removal to the hospital, This suggestion requires little 
illustration. it must be cbvious, that if confinement 
without labour ina solitary cell, be prejudicial to health, 
as we have already shown, the same confinement, at se- 
dentary labour, will produce still more disastrous conse- 
quences. It is feared, however, that more precise ob- 
jections may be made to labour inside of the cells in the 
Philadelphia Penitentiary arising from their construction. 
On this point we prefer quoting the language of the Bos- | 
ton Prison Discipline Society, from their last report, p. | 
124. ‘There is a peculiarity in the construction not | 
yet mentioned. Each cell isa water-closet. From what | 


| 
i 








may be scen of similar places in hospitals, prisons, and 

steam boats, we are apprehensive that this part of the | 
design will fail. It will be very expensive in the con- | 
struction, and probably will not answer a good purpose. | 
It is proposed to accomplish the object by cast iron pipes | 
extending under the whole establishment and commu- 
nicating with every cell. These pipes are to be fre- | 
quently filled with pure water, which may be drawn off, | 
in the expectation, that the filth will be removed in the | 
current. Apartments have often been visited, in which 
similar designs have been adopted for the accomplish- | 
ment of the same object; but the object was not gained. 
The air could with the greatest difficulty be inbaled bya | 
person who came from the fresh air. It would be well | 


[Arait 





by providing a working yard for each cell. Now, it is 


true, that the yard is Jarger than the cell, by six feet in 
the length, and is also lighter; but it is liable to objec- 
tions from which the cell is free. In the first place, no 
work can be performed ae weather, because 
there is no roof cr other prof€ction from rain or snow, 
Now, it is calculated that there are, upon an average, at 


_ least one hundred days of wet or stormy weather in the 


year, in ourclimate, which days must, of course, be pas- 


, sed within the cell, and subtracted from the earnings of 


the convict. Again, during a considerable portion of 
the year, the severity of the weather will prevent the 
convicts from working in the open unsheltered yards, 


| where it is impracticableto warmthem. We think that 


the legislature ought to be informed whether it is ex- 
pected by the advocates of this system, that shoemakers, 
tailors, weavers, and persons of similar occupations, will 
be able to pursue them in the open air in our climate, 
during the months of November, December, January, 
February and March. If not, then a large portion of 
the year will be past in idleness, or an attempt must be 
made to perform the labour inside of the cells, under all 
the disadvantages we have mentioned. Sd. Another 
objection to the plan of working in the yard arises froza 
the impracticability of maintaining a due superintendance 
and inspection of the convicts, while in the yards, and 
the difficulty of preventing conversation between them, 
which of course would be fatal to the system of solitude, 
Upon this point we cannot do better, than again quote 
the remarks of the managers of the Boston Prison Disci- 
pline Society, from their last report. 

“When the prisoners are let out of the cells into the 
exercising yards, the sentinel in the passage could not 
prevent their conversing with each other over the walls, 
Nor is it perceived how conversation over the walls of 
thé exercising yards can be prevented if a considerable 
number are let out of the cells into the yards at once. If 
they should be all let loose at the same time, it would 
require a kecper probably to every five yards to prevent 
conversation. And even with this number of keepers, 
which would be fifty, they would labour under many 
disadvantages in preventing evil communication. The 
tops of the walls of the exercising yards are not prepar- 
ed for the keepers to walk on them, and the passages 
between the cells are so separated from the exercising 
yards, that the keepers being in the passages could not 
easily prevent evil communication while the prisoners 
were in the exercising yards. The keepers, therefore, 
would probably take their station either in the exercis- 
ing yards or on the outside of the wall while the prison- 
ers were in the exercising yards. If they should do this 


then means of preventing conversation would not be 


good. If, to avoid this trouble, only a few prisoners 
should be let out at the same time into the exercising 
yards, and these should be in yards separate from each 


_ other, it would require a great deal of time, from a num- 


ber of keepers, to let them all out of their cells daily. 
If itis not done as often as this, the question would arise 


| whether it is expedient to build 250 exereising yards for 


250 prisoners, It has been urged, in favour of this plan 
of building, that it gives great facilities for inspection: 


ta know, whether this peculiarity in the plan will answer | so great that the keeper in the observatory in the centre 
the purpose, in a few cells, before the expense is incur- | of the large yard, as well as the keepers in the lofty 
red of extending it tothe whole establishment.” | towers on the external wall, may overlook the whole 


These, very briefly stated, are some of the objections | 
which occur to us against the use of those species of la- | 
bour which are in any degree compatible with confine- 
ment in the solitary ceils of Pittsburg and Philadelphia. | 
Perhaps, individuaily, these objections may not be con- 
sidered conclusive against the system; but, taken in con- 
nection with some others which we have already sug- 
gested, or shali hereafter mention, they are we think, 
entitled to at least grave consideration. 


So much for the practicability of labour in the interior 
of a cell. _ It is said, however, that at Philadelphia most 
of the objections to solitary Jabour have been removed, 





establishment. It is true, that they can see from these 
points of observation the roofs of the cells, and the tops 
of the walls of the exercising yards; but it is also true, 
that they cannot see the prisoners when they are in their 
cells; nor while they are in their exercising yards, unless 
the prisoners choose to show themselves. From the tower 
in the centre of the south wall, which is one of the most 
lofty, the eye can sce no farther into the exercising yard 
of the nearest cell than the top of the door between the 
exercising yard and the cell The plan of building, 
therefore, does not afford great facilities for inspection; 
but on the contrary, makes inspection very difficult and 
expensive, both in regard to time and labour,” 
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The same or still stronger observations might be made 
of the difficulty of inspection, which experience has 
proved to exist at Pittsburg. We refer the legislature 
to the report of the inspectors of that prison, which was 


made to the last session, for evidence upon this point.— | 
The passages which we have quoted from the report of | 


the Boston society, coming as they do from an unpreju- 


diced as well as intelligent source, cannot fail to con- | 
vince them of the inconveniencies, that will probably | 
attend the experiment of settling the convicts to labour | 
in the working yards of the new prison at Philadel: | 


phia. 

We have proved then, we think, that of the several 
kinds of labour usually performed in prisons, only a | 
small portion can be pursued in solitary cells by reason | 
of pliysical impediments; that, to such as can actually be | 
performed in cells, strong and perhaps insurmountable | 
objections exist, and lastly, that the supposed improve- 
ment of separate working yards is liable to equally strong 
objections, and is perhaps entirely incompatible with 
the system of seclusion from intercourse with the rest of 
of mankind. We pass now to other considerations af. | 
fecting this subject. 

In the second place, therefore, supposing that labour 
can be performed with convenience in the cell or vard, 
and that the danger of disease in the close cell, or of in- 
tercourse in the yard, is chimerical, we object that any 
kind of solitary labour will be attended with great ex- 
pense and little correspondent profit. The enormous 
cost of constructing separate cells and working yards, 
has been stated in a previous part of this report. The 
difference between the annual interest upon this expen- 
diture, and the iriterest upon the necessary cost of a pri- 
son containing separate dormitories and joint work- 
shops, is therefore fairly to be considered iti estimating 
the annual productiveness of labour, performed accord- 
ing to either of these systems. Now, we have estimated 
the cost of each cell and yard in the new Philadelphia 
prison from official statements at 1690 dols. If, howev- 
er, a deduction be made from the aggregate cost for the 
expense of the wall, so far as the same may be consider- 
ed not absolutely necessary to the system, the cost of | 
the cells and yards, (including therein the cost of the | 
buildings erected for inspection and other purposes, ) 
may be estimated at about 1400 dols. for each cell.— 
Now, in order to ascertain the probable expense of cells 


ST 


expended, the cost of each cell to the state would be 
only $87 50 or thereabouts; but in consequence of the 
eniployment of convict labour, this eannot be consider- 
ed a just statement of the cost as compared with other 
prisons. If we double the amount we shall probably 
come nearer the atual eost of the prison. 

A state prison has very recently been ereeted in Con- 
necticut, on the plan of those at Auburn and Sing Sing, 
which contains 136 eells. ‘The whole expense, includ- 
ing shops and appurtenances of all descriptions, will, it 
is said, not exceed 30,000 dols.; which makes the eost 
of each cell about 220 dollars.* 

It; therefore, we take the highest of these sums, and 
consider the cost of the Connecticut prison, as affording 
a fair average of the expense of a prison, constructed on 
the Auburn plan, we may estimate the cost of each cell 
at 220 dols. The expense of the new Philadelphia pri- 
son, independent of the wall; we have estimated at the 
lowest amount, at about 1400 dols. per cell, making a 
difference of 11 dols, and 80 ets. for each cell, or the 
sum of $70 80 per annum, for each convict in the prison. 
In other words, the annual expense to the state of Penn- 
sylvania of each convict confined in the Philadelphia pri- 
son, on the system of solitary confinement, will be $70 
80 cts. greater than the annual expense of cach convict 
in Connecticut, supposing the earnings of their labour to 
be equal in each. It would not be difficult, however, 
to show that the profits of joint labour must always be 
greater, than those of solitary laliour. We should tres- 
pass too much upon the valuable time of the legislature, 
if we were to enter minutely into this point. It may be 
sufficient to repeat that the most lucrative occupations 
are necessarily excluded from solitary cells, and even 
from solitary working yards, and to add that with re- 
spect to those which may be pursued in solitude, various 
circumstances combine to render them more active and 
productive, when the artisans work together. Look- 
ing, therefore, to the annual cost of solitary work- 
shops as compared with joint ones, and to the delays 
and difficulties attending solitary labour, we fee] sustain- 
ed in the objection, that the profits of labour in solitary 
confinement will be comparatively small. 

3. Another objection that may be stated to the sys- 
tem of solitude with labour, arises from the difficulty of 
enforcing the requisite discipline and obedience to the 
required labour. We will suppose that a species of la- 





on the system of separate dormitories and joint labour, | bour suitable to a cell or work yard is provided, and that 
we will take the estimates of the Auburn and Sing Sing | by the regulations of the prison certain hours are’ to be 
prisons in the state of New York. The first named pri- | devoted to labour, or a certain extent of work is requir- 


son, of which we shall give a more particular account 

hereafter, was originally designed upon the old system 

of large night rooms, which permitted the association of | 
convicts. In 1821 an alteration was made in the origi- 
nal plan, in consequence of which the north wing and | 
front were devoted to separate dormitories. The cost 

of these cells, 550 in number, together with that of the | 
workshops, guard houses, engine houses, &c. is stated 
by judge Powers in his very valuable account of that | 
prison (page 75,) to have been only 5v,800 dols.; which | 
would make the cost of each cell only about 92 dollars. | 
As the expense of the necessary appurtenances of keep- | 
ers house, and of apartments for cooking, &c. is not in- 
included in the estimate, something ought to be added 
to the above amount. 

The state prison now building at Sing Sing, will also 
be more particularly noticed hereafter. It is sufficient 
for the present to state, that the principal building when 
completed will be about 500 feet long by 40 feet wide, 
having 800 cells arranged in four tiers or stories of 200 
celiseach. The sum originally appropriated by the h- 
gislature for the building was 70,000 dols. which, it has 
been supposed, would cover the whole expense of ma- 
terials; and pay the first cost of the scite; the ground 
purchased for which amounted to 20,000 dollars. The 
whole labour of construction, down to the making of 
locks and keys, for the cells, has been performed by the 
convicts. Supposing only 70,000 dols. to have been 


ed to be performed. It has already been shown, that 
actual inspection of the convicts, while at work in their 
yards, is impracticable, without a multiplication of keep- 


| ers far beyond any precedent, and at an expense; which 


could not be tolerated. ‘Fhe only course left; it seenis 
to us, where actual supervision is not practicable, is to 
require, that a certain extent of work should be perform- 


_ed on certain furnished materials; the measure of the 


labour necessarily varying with the age, sex, strength, 
skill, ability of the convict; and thus it may be remark- 
ed in passing, must a degree of intercourse be kept up, 
between the keepcx and convicts, altogether at variance 


with the theory of solitary confinement. We will sap- 


pose, however, that the degree of labour proper for each 
convict is accurately ascertained, and directed accord- 
ingly; the question then arises, in what manner the di- 
rection is to be enforced. What sanction have the 
friends of this system for their police regulations? Will 
it be said that a reftisal to perform the required labour 
may be punished by solitary confinement? That has 
been already infticted. The confinement cannot be 
made made more solitary than it already is, according to 
the theory of the system; and there ‘will doubtless be 
found persons who will prefer idleness in solitude to la- 
bour in solitude. It is presumed that corporal punish. 





* Id report of Boston Society. Report of the eom- 
mittee of the Connecticut legislature. 
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ment will not be inflicted, because the practice of admi- | bed-rooms, six feet ten inches by five feet four inches; 
nistering it at other places, has been loudly condemn- | and seven feet eight inches high; the door-way 2 feet. 
ed by the friends of the solitary system; and because it} Each convict, therefore, occupies a separate cell, 
will be much more liable to abuse in the secrecy and so- | which is furnished with a bedstead, a straw bed, a mat- 
litude of the cells, than in the open and frequented | trass, a pillow, a pair of sheets, two blankets in winter, 
workshops. It is said however, that there is no reason | and one insummer. Each room has a little bench, and 
to fear any failure to perform the stated duty of labour, | a shutter to the lattice window (19 inches by 15 in the 
because labour will be regarded by the convicts as a de- | door,) which, when opened and turned down, serves for 
sirable relief, to the tedium and monotony of solitary | atable. In the wall is a little cupboard, two feet by one 
confinement. Admitting the fact to be true or probable, | and ten inches deep. All the rooms are vaulted, to pre- 
it is evident that the argument destroys the character of | vent fire from running from story to story. Prisoners 
labour as a punishment, and proves the impracticability | are committed to this penitentiary to remain from one 
of connecting it with solitude. If labour be performed | year to twenty years, according to theircrimes. On their 
by the convicts as a relaxation and relief from solitude, | arrival they are suitably cleaned; and each receives an 
they will perform it only so far and so often as they find | uniform suit of clothes, marked with the number of the 
it preferable to idle solitude, and no further; and thus, | room which he is to occupy. 
that which ought to be imposed as a burden and a pun- | At an early hour in the morning, the prisoners leave 
ishment, will come to be considered as a matter depend- | their rooms at the sound of a bell, and repair to the 
ing upon the pleasure of the convict. How far such a/ apartment for meals, where after hearing prayers, they 
state of things would be compatible with a sound sys- | obtain their breakfast, for which half an hour is allowed. 
tem of penitentiary punishment, it is perhaps not diffi- | They then proceed to their work, which is performed 
cult todetermine. If the labour imposed be really hard | according to classes, in rooms 170 feet long and 26 feet 
labour, according to the words and spirit 6f the penal | broad. The principal employment in 1817, was weav- 
code, it may not be considered, by the general mass of | ing calicoe-damask, and sacking cloth; but there were 
the inmates of the prison, as a very desirable relief from shops for sawyers, carpenters, blacksmiths, &c. The 
idleness. manufactory is under the charge of a contractor, who 
We submit, therefore, that it will be found difficult to | furnishes each prisoner daily with 26 ounces of brown 
enforce hard labour in solitude in the manner in which | bread, and two quarts of soup, for which he receives 
alone it ought to be performed within the walls of a pri-| fromthe government 3 pence half penny of English mo- 
son, namely, by constant, rigid application at certain | ney per head; equal to about 64 cents daily. He pro- 
prescribed hours. vides also raw materials for the manufactory; these are 
With these suggestions we leave for the present the weighed when they are given out, and when they are 
subject of solitary labour, and proceed to consider the | returned; and the prisoner must pay for any deficiency. 
system of punishment which we have placed last in the | The contractor also finds machinery; but the person 








order above stated, namely. who uses it is answerable for any accident. The work 
10. Solitary confinement at night, with joint and clas- | done is estimated according to a regulated price, and the 
sified labour during the day. | prisoner receives at one time the whole amount of his 


In order that the legislature may possess a distinct 
idea of the general character and practical operations of 
this system, it will be necessary for us to enter some- 


earnings every week. The contractor appoints from 
among the prisoners, two or move overseers in each 
room, whose duty it is to inspect the operations of the 
what into detail respecting it; and we believe the object | others, and preserve silence. At noon the prisoners are 
will best be attained, by an account of one or two of! allowed two hours for dinner, for making their beds, 
the prisons, in which the system has been thoroughly | (which in fair weather they bring out to air) and for ex- 
tried. ercise. Atnightthey have anhour for supper. A bell 
It was remarked by the excellent and enlightened placed at a window, over the gateway, gives notice of 
Howard, so far back as 1776, that ‘‘the prisons in the | the arrival of the hour of meals, &c. when the convicts 
United Provinces are so quiet, and most of them soclean | are conducted in perfect silence and order, to their ap- 
that a visiter can hardly believe that he isin gaol. In pointed places. Spirituous liquors are expressly pro- 
most of the prisons for criminals there are so many | hibited. Divine service is performed every Sunday.— 
rooms that each prisoner is kept separate. The states| At dark the prisoners are shut up in their respective 
do not transport convicts; but men are put to labour in| cells. The discipline is enforced by solitary confine- 
the rasp-houses, and women to proper work in the spin- | ment, incells without beds or other comforts for a period 
houses: upon this professed maxim, make them diligent | not exceeding ten days. Corporeal punishment by 
and they will be honest,” &c.* stripes or flagellation is also allowed; but im practice it is 
But the institution which beyond all others, does ho- | not resorted to ‘merely because it was: found te-be un- 
nour to the government of the Netherlands, is the peni- | necessary.”’* 
tentiary at Ghent, called the Maison de Force, which} We will now state the opinions of some judicious:ob- 
may be considered as having furnished the model for that | servers upon the system thus pursued at the Ghent peni- 
at Auburn, and for other similar institutions in this coun- tentiary. Mr. Howard, who visited it in 1776, in 1778 
try. We have prepared the following account of its | and in 1783, speaks thus: “I was present during the 
organization and mode of operation from some authentic | whole time the men criminals were at dinner, and much 
statement. t admired the regularity, decency, and order with which 
The prison is situated on the bank ofa canal, and was | the whole was conducted. Every thing was done at a 
designed on the plan of an octagon, with light buildings | word given by a director; no noise or confusion appear- 
radiating from a common centre. At the period of How- | ed; and this company, of near 190 stout criminals, was 
ard’s visit (1776) only four sides were finished; in 1817, | governed with as much apparent ease, as the most sober 
a fifth was added. Fhe buildings designed for the sleep- | and well disposed assembly in civil society.” “I re-visited 
ing apartments of the convicts are divided into four sto- | the prison in 1778 with one of the magistrates, and found 
nes, on each of which is a corridor or passage, six feet | that they were still carrying on a well regulated manu- 
nine inches wide, quite open to the air of the adjoining | factory. There were 280 men prisoners and 117 women. 
court or yard. Adjoining exch passage is a range of | These latter had on their house clothes, and were at 
: Riss work. Most of them were spinning or knitting, ranged 
State of prisons, &c. by Jolan Howard, F. R. S. p- in proper order, attentive and quiet. I was informed 
44, Sd edit. London 1784. that all the prisoners were allowed one-fifth of their 
7 Howard on prisons, 1784. Buxton on prison disci- earnings for Roaneaioen. I brought home specimens of 
piime 1818. Sixth Report of London Prison Discipline | —— 


Soeiety 1823. * Buxton on Prison Discipline, p. 91. 
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the cloth as I did of the paper from Brussels; which I 
mention because I know an idea has prevailed, that no 
manufacture can be carried on by convicts, to any valua- 
ble purpose.” ‘*The number of the criminals, in De- 
cember 1781, was 206. They were spinning, weaving, 
making nets, making and mending clothes, or working 
in the bakehouse and kitchen; and appeared clean and 
healthy. The doors of the bed-rooms were open while 
they were out in the day time; and none of the rooms 
appeared in the least offensive.” ‘At my visit in 1783, 
I found here a great alteration for the worse; the flou- 
rishing and useful manufactory destroyed; and the looms 
and utensils all sold in consequence of the emperor’s too 
hasty attention to a petition from a few interested per- 
sons. That which ought to be the leading view in all 
such houses is now lost. Many formerly ascribed the 
comfort and happiness of their lives to the trades they 
have learned, and the attention here paid them; but now 
the men and women (the former 326 in number, the lat- 
ter 150) do not earn one with another seven farthing’ a 
day. Their victuals are also reduced, their bread now 
made in the house is now ammunition bread. In conse- 
quence of this vile policy, I found the aspect of the pri- 
soners quite changed; nor could [ wonder to hear that a 
quarter of the house is soon to be fitted up for an in- 
firmary.” 

This untoward state of things fortunately did not con- 
tinue long. The system of manufacturing labour was 
restored; and with it returned the good order and good 
health of the convicts. ‘Thirty-four years after the last 
visit of Mr. Howard, the penitentiary at Ghent was again 
examined by another benevolent and intelligent observ- 
er. Mr. Buxton, in his work on pfison discipline, to 
which we have before referred, thus speaks of its con- 
dition in 1817. 

“The utmost order and regularity are preserved. No 
prisoner is allowed to speak; and to such an extent was 
this prohibition carried, that they did not answer our 
questions when we addressed them. 


At 


which are accounted for to the government, serve, it is 
supposed, to defray all the expenses of the establish- 
ment. As the direetors do not publish any statement of 
the weekly expenditure; it is difficult to form an accu- 
rate calculation of the proportion between the profits of 
the labour and the general disbursements. Profit being’ 
the leading object of the establishment, it has been found 
more advantageous to confine large numbers together 
with a view to the facilities of manufacture, than to sub- 
divide them into a greater number of classes; a system 
so incalculably beneficial, especially in cases of juvenile 
delinquency, which are here very inadequately provid- 
ed for. It must, however, be admitted, that if the offi- 
cer who is always present during the day time, while the 
prisoners are at work, is able to maintain silence and good 
order, with half the attention he appeared to pay to it. 
During the present visit, but little opportunity of mis- 
chievous or eriminal instraction seems to be afforded to 
individuals, who are thus under constant employment 
and superintendance.”’ 

Such are the arrarigements and character of the peni- 
tentiary at Ghent, which for the last half century appears 
from the concurrent testimony of competent observers, 
to have effected very important objects in penal disci- 
pline. We proceed now to give an account of an insti- 
tution upon a similar plan in this country. 

The state prison at 2uburn, in New York, was com- 
menced in the year 1816, and with its wings and work 
shops, occupies the four sides of a hollow square, en- 
closed by a wall of 500 feet on each side. In the eastern 
part of the buildings is the keeper’s dwelling, the south 
front and wing are upon the plan of the old penitentia- 
ries, being principally divided into large rooms, intend- 
ed for the sleeping places of the convicts. The whole 
prison was originally intended to be constructed on the 
old plan, with halls on one side and large adjoining rooms 
on the other; but, in 1819, the legislature, alarmed at 
the pregress of crime, and the condition of the old peni- 


I never saw any | tentiaries, authorised an alteration in the plans, in con- 


manufactory in which the workmen were more busy; | sequence of which the north wing and front were con- 


wherever we went there was no noise, but the motion | structed as they now stand. 


They contain in all 550 


of the shuttle; and every eye and every hand was engag- | cells or separate apartments, distributed into four tiers 
ed. Whether our conductor was with us or at a distance | or stories, and constructed on each side of the block or 


no difference was observable. In fact, order was Carried | 
to its highest point.” “The number of sick did not ex- | 


ceed 25. 


‘he whole number of prisoners was rather | and those in front two feet. 
more than 1300. To our question: ‘Out of 100 persons | long, 7 feet high, and 34 feet wide. 


wing. In the centre of the block is a sod stone wall, 
two feet in thickness; the side walls are one foot thick, 
The cells are each 7 feet 
In the upper part 


released from this prison how many return hither,’ the | of the door of each cell is an iron grate, about 18 inches 


sub-jailer replied, about five. In answer to the same 
question, the governor said: ‘That of the felons ten per 
cent. returned, but hardly any of the misdemeanants.’ 


By this excellent system the convict gains habits of order, | the necessary air, heat and light. 


self-restraint, and subjection of mind; diligence becomes 
agreeable by the wages it produces. At present he re- 
ceives the whole amount of his earnings, but this is a 
new and bad arrangement; and it is intended to revert to 
the old plan, by which one-third was reserved for his 
use on his departure. Many instances have occurred 
within the governor’s recollection, of persons acquiring 
2 or 300 francs; and at this time he knows many trades- 
men in Ghent, who on leaving prison had set up in the 
business which they had learned, had been enabled to 
do so by the capital they have thus saved, and had flour- 
ished by those habits of industry, which they had thus 
acquired. Nothing in the whole institution struck me 
so much as the subdued, civil, submissive, decent beha- 
viour of all the prisoners. There was a degree of clean- 
liness in their persons, and an air of cheerfulness in their 
countenances, in short, an appearance of comfort and 
respectability, which was the strongest evidence of the 
success of the system.” 

Similar testimony is borne, in 1823, by the London 
Society for the Improvement of Prison Discipline. The 
following extract iow their sixth report, furnishes, we 


| by 20, the bars of which are round and about three- 


fourths of an inch in diameter, and are placed about twe 
inches asunder, leaving orifices Jarge cnough to admit 
The door of the cel! 
closes in the inner edge of the wall, leaving a recess be- 
tween the door and the outer edge of the wall, of about 
two feet in depth. The doors fastened by a strong latch 
connected by a hook with a bar of iron placed over it.— 
This bar extends from the lateh two feet horizontally to 
the outer edge of the wall, thence at a right angle eigh- 
teen inches horizontaly to the leck,. which is beyond:the 
reach of the prisoner. The cells are ventilated by a 
pipe or ventilator two and a half inches in diameter, 
running from near the top, on the back wall of the celh, 
into conductors four inches square, fixed in the middle 
of the centre wall of the block, which extend from the 
bottom through the wall, and come out above; so thata 
current of air is created running from the warm halls 
through the cells and ventilators, which brings into the 
cells a constant succession of fresh air, and carries off the 
effluvia generated in each. In addition to this, large 
ventilators are constructed from the top of the halls 
through the arch and roof, which can be opened and 
closed at pleasure. The block, on each side of which 
these cells are arranged is contained withia walls, pa- 
rallel to and equidistant from the block. The external 


think, valuable information: ‘One-third of the earnings | wall is 206 feet long, 46 feet wide, and 3 feetthick. In 


is allowed to the prisoners, of which one-third is re- 
served until their discharge. The other two-thirds, 


‘and secured by a strong grating of iron. 


these walls are three rows of windows, which are glazed 
They are suf- 
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ficiently large and numerous to afford perfect ventilation Shoemakers 65 
and light to the cells. The area between the cells and Tailors 57 

the parallel walls, which is ten feet wide, is open from Coopers 106 

the ground to the roof; of this interval, three feet ad- Gardeners, Wood Sawyers, &c. 15 

joining the cells are occupied by the galleries. Five Employed in the hospital 2 
small stoves and six large, and twelve small lamps placed in the kitchen 17 

in the open area, in front of the cells, beyond the reach — 

of the prisoners, afford heat and light for 550 cells; and 421 

one sentinel or watchman is found sufficient to guard Females 


8 
Sick, in the hospital oF 
9 


400 prisoners, and to prevent communication between 
Insane, in the cells 


them. The space in front of the cells forms a complete 
sounding gallery; so that a watchman in the open area 
on the ground can hear even a whisper from a distant 
cell in the upper story. 

Such are the provisions and precautions for the sepa- 
rate confinement of the prisoners at night. In the day 
time, they are compelled to labour together, in an order- 
ly and penitential manner. Soon after day light, on a | 
signal given by the prison bell, the turnkeys unlocks the 
doors of the cells, when the convicts, each with his 
night tub, water can, and mush kid, march out; and 
having disposed of these articles according to the order 
of the prison, proceed to the workshops, where they be- 
gin the labour of the day. Ata fixed hour another bell 
is rung, when the convicts form again in a line, and 
march in perfect silence, with closed files, to the mess 
room, where they sit down to breakfast, at narrow ta- 
bles, so arranged, that they are placed with their backs 
to each other, and are unable to exchange even looks or 
signs. After an interval of from 20 to 30 minutes, they 
are marched back in the same manner as before to the | 
workshops. At 12 o’clock dinner takes place, to which 





Total, 435 





For several years after the erection of this prison, the 
agent purchased all the raw materials, caused them to 
be manufactured in the prison, and sold them from the 
prison stores, on account of the state. Very serious 
losses resulted from this system, in consequence of which 
the legislature abolished it, and adopted the plan of hir- 
ing by contract, which is now pursued with decided ad- 
vantage. The contractors furnish the materials, pay a 
certain fixed sum per diem for the labour of the convict, 
| and dispose of the articles manufactured exclusively on 
their own account. The following statement exhibits 
the contract prices for each kind of labour. It is pro- 
posed here to remark, that the existing contracts were 
made under circumstances very unfavourable for the 
prison, and that when these contracts shall expire, it is 
expected that larger prices will be obtained per diem for 
the labour of the convicts. 


| 











the convict is marched as at breakfast, and the same | Coopers’ shop average per diem, about 23 cents. 
care is taken to prevent intercourse. On the approach Tailors’ do. ds 15 
of night, the convicts wash their faces and hands, and, I ore? cl 1 25 
etr ae ’ | Shoemakers’ do. do. 
then, at the ringing of the yard bell, form a line intheir | ywroayers’ do. Ac. 90 
proper places, according to the number of their cells, | 05) shop an 30 
march out of the shops to their rows of tubs, and at the | Spoolers, (all invalids) do 10 
word of command take them up, step forward and emp- | . == 
ty into the drain the water which had been placed in 
them in the morning to purify them. They then pro- The whole number of prisoners hired on contract, in 


ceed with closed files, the tubs hanging on their arms, | October 1826, was 327; the remainder being employed 
to the wash room, adjoining the kitchen, where their | on work for the prison, or for customers, &c. The con- 
mush and molasses in a kid, and water ina can, for | tractors are allowed at all times'to visit the shops, where 
drinking, have been placed together, in rows, by the | the convicts are employed by them, but never to speak 
cooks; and, without breaking their step, the convicts | to the convicts, or give them any directions whatever. 
stoop and take up the can and the kid, and march to Each shop is stperintended by at least one turnkey, 
their respective galleries, enter their own cells as they | who is master of the mechanic business pursued in it, 
arrive at them, and pull the doors partly shut. Each | who instructs new convicts, and compels the old to do 
gallery is occupied by one company, which is marched their best work. The contractors give all their instruc- 
and locked up by one turnkey, with two keys differing | tion through the mechanic turnkeys, with some excep- 
from each other, and from all the rest. The conviets | tions. The conviets are forbidden to speak to each other, 
then eat supper in their respective cells. Atan early under severe penalties, and they pursue their labour 
hour they are required, by the ringing of a bell, to take | with downcast eyes, and in an humble and penitential 
off their clothes and go to bed, upon their canvass ham- | manner. In all the shops they are so managed, as far as 
mocks; but when well they are not permitted to lie | possible, as not to face each other; and all necessary 
down before the bell rings, nor to get up again, but from | communication on the subject of their work is perform- 
necessity, until the ringing of the morning bell. Dur- | ed through the medium of the superintendants. 

ing the night, turnkeys are constantly employed in mov- |The discipline of the prison is enforced by the punish- 
ing round the galleries, wearing woollen socks on their | ment of stripes, inflicted by the assistant keepers, upon 
feet, and walking so noiselessly that the convicts are not | the back of the prisoners, in such mannef as to produce 
able to discover their presence or absence; and thus, the | personal suffering in the delinquent, without danger to 
whole wing, containing between 4 and 500 convicts, is | the health or any vital part. We say that the rules of 
preserved in perfect stillness and order. It is obvious, | the prison are thus enforced, because such is the autho- 
from the local arrangements, that no communication | rity given to the officers; but, as at Ghent, in point of 
whatever can take place between the convicts at night | fact the power is rarely exercised; since the existence 
without the connivance or negligence of the turnkeys; | of it, and the known determination to exercise it, seem 
which also is guarded against by the visits of the keep- |to be sufficient to maintain entire subordination. An 


er and his deputies, at different hours of the night. act of the legislature authorises the infliction of stripes, 


The labour performed in the workshops, at the Au- | not exeeeding 39 in number, in the presence of one of 
burn prison, is of various descriptions; all however use- | the inspectors; but in case of infraction of order in the 
ful and profitable. On the 31st of October, 1826, the | 
convicts then in tlre prison were employed as follows. ney without previous recourse to the inspectors. 

‘This practice seems to be entirely consonant with the 

In the Carpenter’s shop ; 27 principles of the common law, and appears to have re- 

Blacksmiths 28 ceived the sanction of the legislature, as well as of the 
Weavers 104 courts of justice. 





workshops, the deputy keepers inflict the necessary pu- 
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The expenses of the prison for the year ending on the 
31st of October, 1826, (the last of which accounts have 
reached us) amount to $30,718 05 

If we deduct from this amount the sums 
expended for the transportation of convicts, 
the repairs of the prison, and other mat- 
ters, not strictly chargeable to the annual 


expenses, amounting to 4,835 29 
The actual expense of the convicts for 
the year, including the ‘pay of officers, 
clothing, provisions, &c. —_—_—— 
And the tolls for labour, will amount to $25,882 76 
The receipts from the labour of the con- 
victs during the same period, amounted 
to $21,970 87 
Received from yisitors 1,182 75 
Total receipts 23,153 62 


Leaving a balance against the prison from 

this source, of $2,729 14 

The average number of convicts during the year end- 
ing on the 31st of December, 1826, was 433, making the 
actual cost to the state of each convict for support, &c. 
during the year, only 6 dollars and 30 cents. 

We have, thus, stated the arrangements, operations, 
and financial concerns, of the Auburn prison, with a de- 
gree of minuteness, which we trust the importance of a 
complete understanding of the subject will excuse. It 
remains for us to state the effect which an examination 
of the prison has produced on the minds of capable and 
unprejudiced observers, and to add what occurred to 
ourselves in the course of two visits to this establish- 
ment. 


The first report of the Prison Discipline Society of 








more beautiful example still, of what may be done with 
proper discipline, in a prison well constructed. 
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diaries, and counterfeiters; and above all form the exis- 
tence of a crime, which is not fit to be named among 
christians. These great ends are gained, partly by dis- 
cipline and partly by construction.” (Page 57—59.) 

Similar testimony is borne in the second annual report 
of this useful society. 

Governor Lincoln of Massachusetts in his message to 
the legislature of January 1826, recommends the erec- 
tion of a penitentiary on the plan of that at Auburn, of 
which he speaks in the following terms, ‘‘as the best 
model of a structure of this description, securing the 
most entire solitude of persons, with an effectual ar- 
rangement for detecting the slightest attempt at corres- 
pondence by conversation, the prison at Auburn in the 
state of New York is particularly to be preferred. The 
whole expense of the proposed building constructed as 
it should be of unhammered stone may be estimated not 
to exceed thirty-five thousand dollars.” 

In May 1826, a committee of the Connecticut legisla- 
ture, appointed on the subject of the erection of a new 
penitentiary, made a report, recommending the con- 
struction of a prison on the plan of that at Auburn. The 
following extract exhibits their views of the question: 
‘* We cannot but feel, that the declaration of the last le- 
gislature contained in the resolution under which we act, 
‘*that it is expedient that buildings should be construct- 
ed for Newgate prison, containing such a number of 
cells, that each prisoner may be subjected to solitary 
confinement, at least during the intervals of labour,” is 
one which will receive the assent of every man, who 
will yield his assent to the facts. These facts on which 
the foregoing remarks are founded, cannot with proprie- 
ty be fully presented in a report,” &c. _ “ As to the plan 





| of the building proposed 4o be erected, we are fortu- 


It is | 


not possible to describe the pleasure, which we feel in | 
contemplating this noble institution, after wading | 


through the fraud and material and moral filth of many 

risons. 
imitation. We do not mean that there is nothing in this 
institution, which admits of improvement; for there have 
been a few cases of unjustifiable severity of punishment; 
but, on the whole, the institution is immensely elevated 
above the old penitentiaries. (The whole establishment 
from the gate to the sewer, is a specimen of neatness.— 


We regard it as a model worthy of the world’s | 


nately presented with one in the Auburn prison, in the 


| state of New York which has stood the test of experi- 
Boston, contains the following: ‘* At Auburn we haye a | 


ence. This prison has so entirely answered the view of 
its projectors, that the legislature of that state have or- 
dered the erection of another prison on nearly the same 
plan at Sing Sing near Hudson river; and have decided 
to abandon the state prison in the city of New York on 
which has been expended more than half a million of 
dollars. On this subject, therefore, we feel ourselves 


authorised to say, with confidence, that the plan of the 


The unremitted industry, the entire subordination, and | 


subdued feeling of the convicts, has probably no parallel | commissioners to visit the state prisons at New York and 


In their solitary | 


among an equal number of convicts. 
cells they spend the night with no other book but the 
bible.” ‘* From one end of the shops to the other, it is 
the testimony of many witnesses, that they have passed 
more than 300 convicts, without seeing one leave his 
work or turn his head to gaze at them. There is the 
most perfect attention to business from morning till 
night, interrupted only by the time necessary to dine.” 


Under these circumstances they are provided with the | tence of the law can be enforced with almost abso- 


word of God, by a law of the state which requires that 
every cell should be supplied with a bible or testament, 
They also receive the undivided attention of a most wise 
and faithful religious teacher, who spends all his time in 
the prison visiting the sick; teaching those who cannot 
read; preaching in the chapel on the Sabbath the un- 
searchable riches of Christ; and afterwards in going 
from cell to cell, to administer the reproof and consola- 
tions of religion, to individuals. The influence of the 
chaplain, according to the testimony of all the officers, 
is most sajutary and powerful; and the various expres- 
sions of confidence and affection exhibited towards him 
by the convicts, is most cheering to himself.” ‘* It is 
hardly necessary to add that at Auburn there is an ex- 
clusion of all the positive evils of the old system, which 
arise from crowded night rooms, evil communications, 
instruction in all the arts of pick pockets, thieves, incen- 


Auburn prison should in its principal features be follow- 
ed asa model.”* In conformity with the recommenda- 
tion of the committee, a penitentiary was constructed at 
Wethersfield on the plan of that at Auburn; and we un- 
derstand is now in successful operation. 

In 1824, the legislature of New York appointed three 


Auburn and to report on their comparative efficiency for 
the purpose of punishment, From the report which 
was reade on the 15th of January 1825, and to which we 


| have already had occasion to refer, we think it material 


| 


| to our present enquiry to extract the following pas- 


sages: ‘* The Auburn prison, combining the construc- 
tion of the prison with the discipline enforced in 
it, presents the following advantages:—‘ that the sen- 


lute certaintysince escapes must be nearly impos- 
sible, and conspiracy quite so; and an attempt at in- 
surrection therefore hopeless. ‘ Consequently, that the 
priscn is governed with great comparative safety to the 
lives both of the keepers and prisoners, which in case of 
insurrection are necessarily in danger. The separate 
cells by night, and the silence preserved always, entire- 
ly prevent all contamination among the prisoners; thus 
at once is excluded the great question of the classifica- 
tion of convicts,which has so much engaged the attention 
of benevolent men in Europe and America. By this sys- 
tem every prisoner forms a class by himself; and to all 
It will only be observed that intercourse at night is quite 


* Report of the committee of the Connecticut legisla- 
ture, &c, New Haven 1826, page 7. 
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moral and social purposes he is insolated. The novice 
in crime may work for years by the side of the most ex- 
pert felon, without making any progress in the myste- 
ries of criminalty. The prisoners are compelled to work 
diligently and profitably, and are deterred from spoiling 
their work. And we may add, as an important feature 
of this system that if any human means can as it were 
enforce repentance and amendment it is this. The en- 
tire separation from all criminal associates, the sobriety 
of feelings consequent upon temperance and labour, and 
most of all the sadness of solitude most frequently make 
serious impressions. We have seen manifest proofs of 
such impressions among the prisoners; and only wish 
there were reason to expect they would be perma- 
nent.’’* 

In 1826, a commission composed of the same gentle- 
men was appointed by the legislature of New York, to 
visit the state prison at Auburn. Their report, which 
was made to the senate on the 13th of January 1827, 
contains an elaborate examination of certain charges of 
misconduct preferred against some of the subordinate 
officers of the prison. The following passage shows the 
opinion of the commissioners on the efficacy of the pri- 
son to be unchanged: ‘*With these views, we consider 
now, as in our former report, that the Auburn prison 
with its government and discipline, as it was then, and 
now is, notwithstanding the faults and abuses in practice 
pointed out, is much better calculated to effect the pur- 
poses suggested, than any other which we have heard or 
have any knowledge of.’’+ 

An additional and important evidence of the operation 
of the system, pursued at Auburn, is to be found in the 
report made by the inspectors of that prison to the legis- 
lature of New York at their last session. It appears that 
measures had been taken to obtain information respect- 
ing discharged convicts, in order to ascertain what effect 
had been produced upon their habits, by the discipline 
of the prison. Returns are annexed to the report from 
79 convicts; of whom it appears, that the conduct of 52 
is decidedly good; that eight have been somewhat im- 
proved by imprisonment; that the behaviour of 16 isde- 
cidedly bad, and that three are not sufficiently known 
and described to form an opinion of them. The average 
term of sentence of the foregoing convicts was about 7 
years; and theiraverage term of actual confinement only 
two years and five months. 

We conclude these citations with the following ex- 
tract from the late work of Judge Powers, the present 
excellent superintendant of the Auburn prison, to whose 
kindness and intelligence we are largely indebted for 
the communication of valuable information: “Sufficient 
time has not yet elapsed fully to develope the influence 
of confinement in this prison, in reforming the habits 
and dispositions of men; but enough has appeared to 
promise the most favourable results. There have been 
fewer re-convictions according to the number of convicts 
in this prison than in any other known; and their fre- 
quency is evidently diminishing. From 167 of the con- 
victs last received, there were but three on re-convic- 
tions; and one of whom was from the solitary class.” 

It appears from the report of the inspectors of the Au- 
burn prison for 1826, that there were admitted into that 
prison during the year, 133 prisoners; of whom there 
were received 





On first sentence, 129 
second do 4 
133 








Compare this with the following statement, with which 
we have been officially furnished from the prison of the 
city and county of Philadelphia: 

Admitted in 1825, 358 prisoners, of whom there were 
received 





* Powers’ Account of Auburn Prison, page 55. 
t Report of the Commissioners, &c. p. 86. 
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On first sentence 970 
second do 67 
third do 15 
fourth do 4 
fifth do 2 

358 


Admitted in 1826, 296 prisoners, of whom were re- 
ceived 


On first sentence 231 
second do 42 
third do 17 
fourth do 5 
fifth do 1 

296 








Thus, at Auburn the re-convictions were as one to 32, 
while at Philadelphia they were as one to3 and 3 anda 
half; a disproportion which can only be accounted for, 
by conceding to the system and discipline of the former 
a great and enduring influence. 

With the opinions which we have quoted respecting 
the visible operations of the Auburn prison, our own 
judgment, derived from a minute personal examination, 
entirely coincides. Having previously to our visit to 
Auburn, inspected the prisons in the cities of Philadel- 
phia and New York, we were forcibly struck with the 
contrast that presented itself in the general character 
and deportment of the inmates of the former prison with 
those of the two latter. The quiet, orderly, humble 
and apparently contrite demeanour of the convicts at 
Auburn, their exact attention to their respective labours, 
the results of that Jabour as evidenced in the different 
productions exhibited, and the general neatness and 
propriety of every department in the institution, produc- 
ed the same agreeable impression upon us, that has been 
felt by nearly all the numerous visitors of that prison. 
Having satisfied ourselves that no conversation, or other 
communication of any nature whatever, could exist be- 
tween the convicts at night, after they were locked in 
their respective cells, we turned our attention particu- 
larly to their relative situation during the period of joint 
labour, with a view to the difficult problem of the prac- 
ticability of conducting such labour without intercourse 
between the convicts, The result of our examination and 
inquiries was a conviction, that by due supervision, and 
by the prompt and certain punishment of offenders, it 
was practicable and easy to exclude all communication 
between convicts under such circumstances. Numerous 
facts might be adduced to prove that each convict is by 
force of discipline rendered an insulated being; and for 
all the purposes of penitentiary punishment is as effec- 
tually secluded, as if confined during the day as well as 
night in a solitary cell. We witnessed nothing of that 
severity and oppression which some worthy persons have 
supposed to accompany every motion of this institution. 
Great firmness and a determination to enforce strictly the 
police of the prison appeared in the officers, and entire 
submission and humility were displayed by the convicts; 
but the latter seemed to us no more than what was be- 
coming and needful on the part of criminals as an atone- 
ment to violated law; and the former has been proved 
by all experience to be necessary in the government of 
penitentiaries. ; 

Having thus given a view of two prisons in which the 
system of joint labour and separate dormitories has been 
most successfully tried, we proceed to offer such sug- 
gestions in relation to the system as have not been anti- 
cipated by our remarks upon other modes of punish- 
ment. The advantages, then, attending this system, as 
it appears to us, are: : 

1. The solitary confinement of the convicts at night. 

This benefit is so great, so obvious, and has been re- 
marked upon so much at length already, that we shall 
not trouble the legislature with any comment upon it. 
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as effectually prohibited under this system as under that | 
of total solitude. 

2. The employment of the convicts in useful and pro- | 
ductive labour, with the advantage of its being joint la- | 
bour. 

That labour is preferable to idleness, inside of a pri- 
son as well as outside of it, in the community of convicts | 
as well as in the circle of mankind in general; and con- | 
sidered relatively to the mind, the morals, the habits, or 
the future prospects of the prisoner, and to the interests 
of the state by which the prison is supported, we have, 
we think, satisfactorily established in a preceding page. 
If the question be, then, whether solitude by day as well 
as night in idleness be preferable to or equally eligible 
with solitude by night, and hard labour under strict dis- 
cipline by day, we respectfully submit to the legislature, 
that the advantages both to the public and the individual 
are all on the side of the latter system. Another ques- | 
tion however remains, namely, the comparative advan- 
tage of joint with solitary labour, upon which we have 
also offered some suggestion. We have shown that, of 
the different species of labour performed in penitentia- | 
ries, only a few can be practised in solitary cells or work- 
ing yards, without constructing them of a size and di- | 
mensions, which no reasonable person would propose; | 
that certainly, the greater number, and the most useful | 
and profitable of the different kinds of prison labour, | 
must be abandoned in the cells at Pittsburg, and the | 
cells and working yards at Philadelphia; and that of those 
kinds of labour which can be pursued in solitude, the 
inconveniences, the delays, and the expenses, would be 
such as to reduce greatly one of the advantages of prison 
labour, viz. its productiveness for the public. Regarding 
likewise the construction of the working yards at Phila- 
delphia, we have expressed our doubts whether inspec- 
tion of convicts at labour in them, were practicable, con- 
sistently with the principle of solitude, and with a rea- | 
sonable regard to economy of the public money. If we | 
are right in these views, it would seem to follow that | 

rison labour must be performed in work shops, and not | 
in cells, and therefore that the system must be preferred 
all other things being equal, which provides for joint la- 
bour. 

3. Another advantage of this system appears from the 
circumstance of its lightening the public burdens. 


This is manifest to the most superficial consideration. | 


Ist. From the small, comparative cost, of the neces- 
sary buildings. 


2d. From the great, comparative income, that may be 
derived from the labour of the convicts. 

We have entered so fully into both these points, in 
considering another branch of this subject, that it will 
not be necessary to go into any detail respecting them. | 
Indeed, they must be taken as conceded by the friends 
of the solitary system; who nevertheless urge, as we | 
have already intimated, that the prevention of crime and | 
the reformation of criminals being ‘an object of para- | 
mount importance to society, the expense of the pro- 
cess by which this is to be effected is not worthy of con- | 
sideration. Agreeing as we do that this consummation | 
is most devoutly to be wished for, but at the same time | 
entertaining serious doubts of its coming to pass, and at | 
all events being unable to anticipate such results from the | 

| 


system of solitude, we cannot but think that the greater 
or less costliness of a plan is a feature of considerable 
moment. It was one of the proyisicns in the penal code 
of the wise and good founder of this commonwealth, 
that “all prisons shall be work houses” and that convicts 
should be compelled to labour “until the party injured 
shall be satisfied,” that is, we suppose, until by the pro- 
fits of the convicts labour he had made amends to the 
prosecutor for the property taken or injured. This par- 
ticular mode of redress may not be practicable in the 
present age; but we come nearer the spirit of the provi- 
sions, when we compel convicts to such labour, that by 
its profits the annua! tax bape the community for the 
No. dd. 
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support of the prisoners may be reduced as far as possi- 
ble. 

4. Another advantage of the system is that it affords an 
opportunity for mental and moral improvement. 

Whether a thorough reformation of the heart and dis- 
position of the great mass of convicts is likely to be ef- 
fected under any system of prison discipline may per 
haps be doubted. Those, however, who are most scep- 
tical on the subject of penitentiary reformation and re- 
pentance, still agree, that every opportunity should be 
given for improvement, and every facility afforded for 
amendment, and that at all events a foundation should be 
laid for moral knowledge by the administration of the 
elements of literary education to those who are ignorant; 
of whom the number in our prisons is always considera- 
ble. Now this can best be done in classes, or where 
numbers are collected, of similar degrees of information; 
and it is believed that due order and submission may be 
obtained. Anhourin each day or a certain number of 


| hours on Sundays, might be advantageously devoted 
| to this important object. 


The experiment, if it may be 
called such, has been tried at Auburn prison with de- 
cided success. Under the superintendance of the wor- 
thy chaplain of that institution a Sunday School was in- 
stituted there in the summer of 1826, at which fifty of 
the most ignorant of the convicts, whose ages did not 
exceed 25 years, were placed. A course of instruction 
was commenced twice in each day by the students of the 
Theological Seminary, the result of which was: highly 
gratifying. In the words of Judge Power: ‘During the 
exercise of the school, in addition to teaching the scho- 
lars to read, great pains have been taken to impress up- 
on their minds a deep and abiding sense of moral and re- 
ligious obligation. The privilege presented them in the 
opening of this school was embraced with the greatest 
Their conduct has 
been uniformly good, and their industry and application 
unremitting; and it is very gratifying to be able to state, 
that their progress has exceeded the most sanguine ex- 
pectation. Nor is this all, an influence of a very salutary 
nature and tendency, it is believed. has been exerted on 
the minds of meny of the members of this school; an in- 
fluence which it is hoped will be felt through the whole 
course of their future lives.’* At the instance of the 
commissioners appointed by the legislature, who have 
expressed themselves strong'y in favour of it, the school 
was extended so far as to accommodate one hundred 
members; of which number it now consists. ay an: 

We ask now, how such a course of instruction is com- 
patible with the system of solitary confinement by day 
and night. If the convicts are taken out of their cells to 
attend schools, of course the system of rigid solitude is 
broken in upon; and, it seems to us, when broken in up- 
on at all, loses its chief efficacy. If, on the other hand, 
the course of instruction is to be attempted in the sepa- 
rate cells, itis liable to very serious objections, of which 
it is only necessary to mention, the multiplication of 
teachers, one being requisite for almost every cell; the 
slow progress which will be made by separate tuition; 
and the necessary interference with the principle of so- 
litude, which must take place when the cell is visited 
for this purpose. It appears to us, therefore, that the 
advantages attending systematic literary instruction are 
all on the side of that system which admits of the occa- 
sional assembling together of the convicts, and are m- 
compatible with the system of strict solitary confine- 
ment The same remarks are applicable, and perhaps 
in a stronger degree, to a course of moral and religious 
instruction, pursued inside of the penitentiary. Reli- 
gious worship, in a common assembly, is known to de- 
rive some of its impressive effects upon the worshippers, 
from the principle of association, and the union of the 
individuals in the common purpose; while it is evident 
that sermons and religious lectures may be heard by 
hundreds, with as much and perhaps greater advantage 





* Power’s account of Auburn, p. 21. 
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than by a solitary individual. Whatever benefits may | for the time, and may not be felt as a sufficiently severe 
be derived from the solitary perusal of the Holy Scrip-| punishment by the idle. 


tures, and suitable religious works, are attainable by the 
convict in his dormitory, where, between the hour of fin- 
ishing labour, and that of retiring to rest, on Sundays 
and at other periods ample time and opportunity are 
given for the purpose. We may conclude, therefore, 
that wherever reformation or amendment may seem 
practicable, literary or religious instruction may be ad- 
ministered in the most convenient and effectual manner 
on this system. 

Having thus very briefly pointed out some of the ad- 
vantages attending the method of penitentiary punish- 
ment, we have last considered, we proceed with the 
same brevity to notice some objections which have been 
raised to it, and which have not been already examined 
in the preceding parts of this report. 

And, it is said, in the first place, that the besetting 
sin of the old penitentiaries still subsists, though per- 
haps in a mitigated degree, namely, the intercourse be- 
tween the convicts during the working hours, which, 
it is alleged, no degree of inspection or severity of disci- 
pline can altogether preyent. To this we have already 
we think made a sufficient answer in principle, and can, 
only, in addition to what has been already said, oppose 
the testimony of all who have visited the prisons of Au- 
burn, Sing Sing and Wethersfield to satisfy the legisla- 
ture, that in point of fact the great evils alluded to are 
effectuaily prevented. It would be a waste of time in 
us to repeat the facts and reasoning upon which we have 
come to the conclusion, that no danger is to be appre- 
hended to the discipline of the prison or the character 
of the convicts from that modified and controlled associ- 
ation, which takes place when convicts are assembled 
for joint labour, under a proper system of inspection.— 
We dismiss this objection therefore without further com- 
ment. 

In the next place, it has been made a matter of objec- 
tion to the system proposed, that it requires for its ob- 
ject of thus subduing the convicts into silence and hu- 
mility, while in the workshops, a degree of rigid disci- 
pline, which can only be maintained by severe corporal 
punishments, such as are practised at Auburn, and 
which are entirely inconsistent with the idea of refor- 
mation, and at variance with the humane spirit of our in- 
stitutions. 

This, undoubtedly, is a very serious objection, and de- 
serving of thorough examination, and grave reflection. 
if the system of penitentiary labour can be maintained in 
silence and humility, only by the infliction of corporal 
punishments; and such corporal punishments must ne- 
cessarily be cruel in their character, and prejudicial in 
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To remedy which, we would 
| provide, that the period of time passed in solitude for a 
| breach of the prison rules should not be considered as 
| part of the original term of imprisonment; but that for 
every day so passed in solitary cells there should be 
_ added a certain number of days to be emnployed at hard 
‘labour. This, we think, would have the desired effect. 
| Supposing, however, that it shall be found by experi- 
_ ence that nothing is so effectual to restrain the evil dis- 

position of convicts, and to compel conformity to the 
| prison rules, as corporal punishment, we are next to 
| consider whether this species of punishment be repug- 
| nant in principle or under proper control injurious or 
| dangerous in practice. 
We are not aware of any principle of our political con- 
stitution, or of any reason of morals, which forbids the 
infliction of corporal punishment upon convicted crimi- 
nals. The antiquity of this method of chastisement is 
vouched by the Holy Scriptures, which at the same time 
admonish us not to withhold it from those upon whom 
it ought to be inflicted, All nations of whom we have 
memorials, whatever may have been the freedom of 
their political constitutions, have sanctioned its applica- 
tion. If we examine the legislation of the venerable 
founders of our own commonwealth, we shall find that 
the punishment of whipping was authorised by express 
enactments. In the great law, adopted on the 7th of 
December, 1682, it is declared that whosoever should 
be found guilty of adultery shall be publicly whipped, 
and suffer one year’s imprisonment at hard labour in the 
house of correction. The same punishment was ordain- 
ed for arson, rape and certain othercrimes. Such were 
the views of Wittram Penn, with respect to corporal 
punishments. In 1693 when a revision of the laws took 
place, the punishment of larceny and robbery was di- 
rected to be by the infliction of stripes not exceeding 
thirty-nine in number, and by imprisonment at hard la- 
bour. A still more distinct and applicable precedent 
however is to be found in an act of assembly of this 
commonwealth passed in the year 1717, by which it was 
provided, that in all cases of felonies for which the of- 
fender was entitled to the benefit of clergy, he shall be 
punished by imprisonment at hard labour, for a period 
not less than six months nor more than two years:— 
** And in case such person or persons shall refuse or neglect 
to work and labour, as they ought to do, the master or 
| keeper of such house of correction or public workhouse re- 
| spectively, is hereby required to give such persons such 

due correction as shall be fit = necessary in that be- 
half. ”? 

It appears, therefore, that the early legislators of 





their effects upon the disposition of the convicts, un-| Pennsylvania were not sensible of any thing unchristian, 
doubtedly this would go far to counterbalance the ad-| inhuman, or inexpedient, in the infliction of corporal 
vantages of the system, and would perhaps leave us no| punishment upon such as had violated the laws of the 





alternative but to adopt the system of solitary confine- | land. 


ment without labour, under all its imperfections. We 
will take leave, however, to doubt, whether these gloo- 
my features are the necessary characteristics or conse- 
quences of the system of joint labour. For, in the first 
place, we have seen no reason to believe that corporal 
punishment is absolutely necessary to the enforcement 
of discipline, in such an institution. That it has been 
inflicted with advantage to the discipline of the prison, 
we have no doubt; but there are other modes of punish- 
ment perhaps equally efficacious. Solitary imprison- 
ment, for instance, on low diet, for a short period, has 
heretofore been used with signal success, as a measure 
of prison punishment; and we see no reason to think 
that it would fail of effect under the circumstances we 
are considering. The cells used for dormitories would 
afford suitable places of confinement; and there, it is be- 
lieved, on bread and water fora diet, there would be 
found sufficient punishment to avenge the breach of pri- 
son discipline, and prevent a repetition of offence. The 
only objection to this kind of punishment is that it pre- 
yents the prisoner being employed at productive labour 


And when we reflect that in most of the modern 
countries of Europe military discipline is maintained by 
this means, and that in our own navy it has been used 
from the outset to enforce subordination, we think that 
there is no great reason to be shocked at a proposal of 
administering it to felons who have first violated the laws 
of the land, and then violated the laws of the prison in 
which they are placed. 

How far the punishment of flagellation has been found 
by experience to be oppressive or injurious to the con- 
victs or prejudicial to the interests of the prison, will be’ 
seen by a few short extracts which we propose to make 
from some documents of authority. In the first report 
of the Boston Prison Discipline society is the following 
passage. ‘If the efficacy of the different modes of pu- 
nishment were to be judged of by the discipline of the 
respective institutions, punishment by stripes, as at Au- 
burn, would be preferred. The difference in the order, 
industry, and subdued feeling as exhibited by the pri- 
soners is greatly in favour of the prison at Auburn,” &c, 
Judge Powers bears the following testimony; ‘* The 
high repntation which the discipline of this prison has 
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acquired is a sufficient argument to prove that stripes are 
the most efficacious means of coercion that haye ever 
yet been adopted: Andit may well be added as an un- 
doubted truth, that this mode occasions much less per- 
sonal suffering to the convicts, as well as loss of time, 
than any other which could be devised. So certain and 
instantaneously does correction follow offences, that they 
rarely occur, and hence there is no loss of time, and but 
little amount of suffering. It is better as well as easier 
to prevent the commission of crimes, than to redress 
them by subsequent punishment; and this capital prin- 
ciple should be adhered to by all governments.” 

The report of the commissioners appointed by the N. 


| 
York legislature in 1826, to visit the Auburn prison, | 


from which we have already quoted, contains the follow- | 
ing remarks: “A vast majority of the convicts have found | 
their way into the prison through a long course of chi- | 
canery, villainy and crime. Artful, cunning, cheating, | 
rambling, idle, rarely having any fixed residence, or | 
practised any honest calling, and to whose feelings a re- 
gular course of honest industry and labour is of all things 
the most abhorrent; long experience has shown that 
over indulgence, coaxing or hiring them to be better is 
pernicious, and often tends to disorder and disaffection. 
The few rules laid down for the government of the con- 
victs are easily learned and practised, where there isa 
disposition to learn and practise them. But resistance 
or the evasion of these rules is often found to be upper- 
most in their minds; and a few days lounging in a cell, 
or even upon bread and water, is preferred to the irk- 
someness of steady labour: ‘The discipline of the Au- 
burn prison, instead of this indulgence, takes measures 
for convincing the felon that he isno longer his own mas- 
ter, no longer in a condition to practise deception in idle- 
ness; that he must learn and practise diligently some 
useful trade, whereby when he is Jet out of the prison to 
obtain an honest living.” After detailing certain instances 
of real or supposed misconduct on the part of the sub- 
ordinate officers, the commissioners finally give it as their 
opinion, that ‘the Auburn prison witht its government 
and discipline, notwithstanding the faults and abuses in 
practice pointed out, is much better calculated to effect 
the purposes suggested, than any other which we have 
heard or have any knowledge of.” It is stated by the 
commissiuners as a fact of importance connected with 
the question of the oppressiveness of the system of fla- 
gellation, that an extraordinary degree of health prevails 
in the Auburn prison. “The average number in the 
hospital is not three per cent. A distinguished and vene- | 
rable physician from a neighbouring state visited the 
hospital, and saw all the prisoners pass in review in our 
presence; and then declared without any reserve, that 
their health exceeded that of the country at large.”— 
With this statement the last annual report of the inspec- 
tors fully concurs. Itis there said, “ The health of the | 
convicts is remarkably good. There is net a er 
| 
| 
| 





sick except from some chronic affection. By a refer- 
ence to the physician’s report it Will be found that there 
have been seven deaths during the past year; four of 
which were of consumption.” 

Notwithstanding the opinions and facts here stated, 
we incline to the belief, already expressed, that the dis- 
cipline of the prison may be preserved by the mode we | 
have suggested, of solitary confinement on low diet, | 
with the provision for lengthening the future imprison- | 
ment at hard labour, in every such case. It is highly | 
important however, we conceive, that the punishment | 
should be certain, unchanging, and should follow imme- | 
diately and without appeal, upon tle commission of the | 
offence. It is only with these assistants, that it is likely 
in Our opinion to supersede the necessity of corporal 
punishments. 

From this view of the subject we see no reason to 
suppose that the legislature will regard the objection to 
the system of joint labour, which supposes the necessity 
of corporal punishments, as an insurmountable difficul- 
ty; but weighing all circumstances and aware that no 


human system can be devised which will not contain 
some mixture of evil, they will be induced to think that 
the batance of good is to be found on the side of that 
system which has been shown to be most likely to pro- 
duce the great ends of punishment as respects the of- 
fender, and the community with the least burden upon 
the finances of the state. 

We have thus, with as much brevity as was consistent 
with a fair and full examination of the important question 
at issue, endeavoured to comply with the directions of 
the legislature by furnishing “such suggestions and ob- 
servations” as appear to us, necessary toa proper deter- 
mination on the subject of prison discipline. We have 
reviewed the several modes of punishment adopted by 
the different nations of the world, and examined their 
respective advantages and evils. Beginning with the 
highest and simplest of punishment, which consists in 
the deprivation of life, and passing through the several 
varieties of mitigated infliction, we have endeavoured 
to derive from an analysis of each, some lightfor our gui- 
dance in the difficult parts of penitentiary punishment. 
If, after an honest investigation of the subject in all its 
branches and bearings, we have come to the conclusion 
that the system of punishment, which prescribes hard 


labour, with due inspection, in joint workshops, during 


the day, and separate dormitories at night, is preferable 
to solitary imprisonment by day and night, with or with- 
out labour, the legislatare and our fellow citizens may 
be assured, that it is a conclusion to which we have come 
with great and sincere reluctance. We entered upon 
the performance of our duty with a belief and wish that 
the systeri of solitary confinement proposed to be pur- 
sued in the new prisons at Pittsburg and Philadelphia, 
would be found, upon examination arid experience, to 
be sound in theory, valuable as respects convicts, and 
not inconveniently burdensome to the financés of the 
state: We have a common interest with thé rest of our 


fellow citizens that the public money should appear to’ 


have been gdvantageously expended on the great un- 
dertakings at the two cities; and we trust that we pos- 
sess a sufficiently just sense of wliat is due to the cha- 
racter and dignity of our state, not lightly to recommend 
the abandonment of any system which may be thought 
peculiarly the offspring of Pennsylvania. Our behef; 
however, in the value of solitary confinement as a pun- 
ishment for crimes has gradually givefi way before the 
irresistible conviction, which a thorough examination of 
the subject has forced uport us; and however the con- 
clusion thay be at variance with the sentiments of a 
highly respectable portion of our fellow citizens, as well 
as with our own pre-conceived impressions, We should 
be unfaithful to our trust, and to our consciences, if 
we hesitated, for a moment, to déclare our deliberate 
opinion. ; 
If, therefore, the question were éntirely open in this 
state, if previous arrangements of a nature too serious to 
be be overlooked did not interfere, we should earnestly 
recommend to the legislature the entire and absolute 
adoption of the system of solitary confinement at night, 
with joint labour in the dey time, on the plan of the pe- 
nitentiaries at Auburn, Sing Sing and Wethersfield. 
Situated however as we are in this state; with a prison 
completed at Pittsburg on the plan of solitary confine- 
ment without labour, and with another partially finished 
at Philadelphia intended for solitary confinement anc 
perhaps for solitary labour, we feel that we are not at li-’ 
berty to use the same measure of suggestion that we 
otherwise should. Without an abandonment of the pre- 
sent buildings upon which so mtch of the public money 
has been expended, the system pursued at Auburn can- 
not be adopted in all its features. It remains then to be 
considered, whether it can be introduced partially in 
the existing condition of the two prisons and to what 
extent. ; 
The prison at Pittsburg, it has been already stated, is 
nearly, if not entirely, completed on the plan of solitary 
confinement without labour, as originally adopted. — 
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From the draft annexed to this report it will be perceived | the whole and render it well adapted to its design, soli- 
that the cells are placed on the circumference of a cir- | tary confinement.” 
cle; it being intended that the observatory of the keep-! ‘*As respects a system of labour, I was apprehensive 
er should be situated in the centre. Attached to each that considerable attention would be necessary for this 
cell is an exercising yard. The prison was first occupied | purpose; but I have made a full inquiry and examination 
by convicts on the first of July 1826. On the 8th of | and am satisfied that little else than the erection of work- 
February last, a communication was made by the inspec- | shops is necessary to make it a most admirable establish- 
tors to the legislature, from which we make the follow- | ment, uniting the two systems of labour and strict con- 
ing extract, to exhibit their views of the character and | finement. For such workshops there are ample spaces 
defects of the prison: | left, and in the most desirable position. Three large 
“This penitentiary, having been contemplated for so- | workshops each about forty feet by fifty may be erected 
litary confinement without labour, singular anomaly | °° each side of the central yard. These in my opinion 
exists between the sentences of the convicts and their will contain ample room for the exercise of all the con- 
mode of treatment. By the existing law hard labour isa | victs in every kind of trade that can be profitably em- 
component part, and leading feature of the punishment; | ployed in an establishment of this kind. Three thousand 
and under the system it is, that this term of servitude is dollars would build these six workshops, and enable the 
extended to a longer period, than would probably be board to introduce the discipline of labour either entire- 
required under strict solitary confinement. But the ly or partially.” , s ; 
board at Pittsburg has not the means, such as workshops | [t appears, therefore, that no impediments exist to the 
and tools, of putting them to employment. Neither pro- | adaptation of the Pittsburg prison to the system of joint 
bably, is at all desired that they should do so; as it is to labour, with strict separation at night. 
be presumed that the system of solitary confinement is The new penitentiary near Philadelphia, is well known 
to be exclusively adhered to, and a fair experiment made | to the legislature, to be on a scale of greater extent than 
of its advantages. That this system is well, though ex- that at Pittsburg. The outer walls, which are built of 
pensively, calculated for the safety of society in the com- | Stone, and are 30 feet high, enclose an area of nearly 12 
plete seclusion of the convict; and that it is as well | acres, within which space there must doubtless be room 
adapted to cherish the hopes of his ultimate reformation for many extensive buildings. The ceils, as we have al- 
as any that can be devised, there can be no doubt. It! Teady stated, were intended to be placed in seven blocks 
must however be admitted, that it is still made a ques- diverging from the common centre; each block contain- 
tion, whether the same effects could not be equally well ing 38 cells, and being only one story in height. Of these 
obtained by compelling them to labour, at some useful | blocks or radii only three have been completed, which 
occupation, either in solitude or in small companies, re- | 8° calculated to contain 114 convicts. The sum requt- 
sorting to strict confinement for limited periods, as a se- | Site to complete the remaining four blocks, according to 
verer punishment for the higher grades of crime, and | the estimate furnished by the commissioners to the le- 
when necessary using it as a means of disciplining and | gislature in the session of 1825-6, would be 99,978, or 
subduing the refractory. He could thus, as is alleged, little short of $100,000. ; a 
be compelled in some measure to render up to society a | Should the legislature concur with us in the opinions 
remuneration for his maintenance and custody.” we have expressed respecting the superiority of the sys- 


“It is hardly practicable with the present Blan of the tem of joint labour over that of absolute solitary con- 
A ents ooeal rs. | finement, they may nevertheless be disposed to give the 
psi ya “1 oe i! -_ effect — iote solitary WMPTI- | Vatter system & fair trial, so far as the buildings already 
di th * iL oes = eee immu- | completed admit of the attempt; and this, perhaps, may 
red in their cells. So strict : s mei - a : aaa 
tinued steadily. for a ner ene ae be considered as due to that portion of our fellow citi- 
would, it is to be feared aecieaiion " oe of ee zens with whom the plan originated, in this state. In the 
. . y , — . » ¢ > . > AT } > ] - 
Exercise is necessary, and that exercise ought to consist ivanaee. —s eae cae _ ha 
of application to labour, or walking within prescribed | of nas at Sine Sine and Wethersfield, in which may be 
limits. Yet we have scen that labour is not provided for | a ; 


in this penitentiary; and as to the opportunity of walk- contained the sleeping rooms of eight hundred convicts 


i 18 ’ essary, and such other art- 
ing, that, under present circumstances, must necessarily | should so many be necessary, and su - 


be indulged in front of the entire row of cells, to which ments as may be required; and for the erection of cover- 
the prisoner may be attached, and is in full view and ed workshops for the performance of their joint labour. 
hearing of the occupants. To remedy this inconvenience | The cost of these buildings, it is believed, will not equal 
the board recommends that separate yards in one or two the amount required for the remaining four blocks of 
of the sections be laid off and walled in, in front of each cells on the original plan. When it is remembered that 
cell. This improvement can be done at a trifling ex- | these four blocks will contain only 152 pascnetn, onc 
ense; and if, hereafter, the labouring system should be the whole prison on the original plan only 266 om 
introduced by the legislature into this penitentiary, the |" and that the average number of convicts in the old 
cells thus enclosed or separated would be peculiarly prison, for the last three years, has been about 500, (ex- 
well adapted to the close confinement of the more refvac- | clusive of those from the counties which now send their 
tory and desperate offenders.” | convicts to Pittsburg.) it will be seen that provision must 
Si licen oe elicitin eeenees eeniad be made, somewhere else, for at least 230 convicts; un- 
‘ present condition of the 


. . a less we are disposed to place so mnuch faith in the system 
rison, and its capability of being used on the system of | as to believe, i it will reduce the average number of 
joint labour, we addressed a number of questions to the | 


: ; convicts to 266, and keep it at that point, notwithstand- 
inspectors; from the answers to which we extract the fol-| : taniosat i : 
lowing passages: ing the increasing population of the state. The arrange- 


c eee. __| ment we have suggested, therefore, has the advantage of 
The penitentiary is now nearly completed according | providing for the whole body of convicts, at an expense 
to the prescribed plan. Defects in the plan have already | in respect of buildings, probably less than would be re- 
occurred to the inspectors, all of which can be remedied quired on the other system for a very limited number; 
without much inconvenience or unreasonable expense. | and this advantage becomes more apparent when it is 
The want of ventilation for the cells; some additional | considered that the Walnut street prison may, at an ear- 
walls, subdividing the yards before some sections of cells; | ly period after the completion of the necessary dormito- 
separate privies for the keepers’ apartments; a conside- | ries, be sold for the benefit of those to whonfit belongs; 
rable alteration in the interior of the main or front build- | whereas, if the proposed system of solitude be adopted 
ing so as to render it capable of accommodating an ad- | throughout, the Walnut street prison must probably be 
ditional keeper, are the prominent improvements re-| maintained in its present condition, until another series of 
quired, From 1500 to 2000 dollars would accomplish solitary cells shalt be constructed for all the convicts 
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whom the penitentiary on Francis’ lane is unable to ac- | able occurrence, except in passing the bar, which, as it 
commodate. | was dark, and the surf beating high, was difficult and 
Influenced by these sentiments, the legislature will | dangerous, but when we had entered, found it an excel- 
perceive that in the draft of the bill for consolidating and | lent harbour. 
amending the penal laws, which we now respectfully} 25th.—Having been detained yesterday by stress of 
submit, we have made provision for the punishment of | weather, but it having changed, and appearing fine and 
certain crimes by solitary confinement, both by night | pleasant this morning, we put out of the harbour, and 
and day. It is believed that the number of persons like-| passing Fort Erie, entered the strait or river Niagara, 
ly to be convicted of these crimes in future will not be | and rowed down to Chipawa river, distant 20 miles, 
greater than the solitary cells now completed at the east-| where we arrived about 12 o’clock, M. and landed in the 
ern penitentiary. We have endeavoured to select such | province of Upper Canada. Chipawa empties itself into 
crimes for this punishment, as it seemed to us were the | the Niagra river, two miles and a half above the falls, and 
result of passions or vices which, if ever, solitude would | just within its mouth there is a wharf, and a large store- 
be effectual to extirpate or tame. For the remaining | house, to deposit the goods carried round the falls.— 
crimes and offences, we have provided the punishment The British havea garrison at this place, at present com- 
of hard labour in common workshops by day, and solita- | manded by captain Hamilton, by whom we were treated 
ry imprisonment by night; a mode of punishment which, | with much politeness. 
under proper discipline, we firmly believe to be the} Having leisure this afternoon we crossed the river Ni- 
best calculated to effect the great objects which all wise | agara to fort Sclosher, and went down to the falls, on the 
and human governments have in view in the formation of | United States’ side, for the double purpose of having a 
a penal code. | view from both sides of the river, and also of ascertaining 
In conformity with the second of the resolutions, un- the perpendicular height, which I found, by a fair ex- 
der which we were commissioned, which directs us ‘to | periment, made entirely to my satisfaction, to be one 
prepare and submit for the consideration of the legisla- | hundred and sixty-two feet. As many experiments have 
ture a body of rules, for the internal policy and govern- | been made, and different accounts given of the perpen- 
ment of, and treatment of prisoners in the penitentiaries | dicular height of this stupendous cascade, I have been 
within this commonwealth,” we have prepared, and | the more particular, and feel no doubt in asserting, that 
herewith submit the draft of a bill (No. 3,) “ concerning | this admeasurement is accurate. 
the eastern and western penitentiaries within this com-| In traversing down the river from fort Sclosher, the 
monwealth,” in which provision has been made for the | mind of the observer is gradually filled with a degree of 
government and treatment of convicts on both of the | horror, occasioned by the astonishing and tremendous 
systems which will be presented to the legislature. It| noise of the water, as it descends over an uneven bed of 
will be perceived that the inspectors of each penitentia- | rocks, and is hurried on to the perpendicular pitch; but 
ry are directed to cause the convicts confined in solitude | on arriving at that place, the feelings are instantaneous- 
to be employed at such labour as may be practicable | ly changed, and astonishment succeeds the place of hor- 
consistently with the preservation of such solitude. We ror. The stupendous abyss—the beautiful and varied 
do not mean to say, that we consider such labour com-| shades of the water in descending—the considerable 
patible with strict solitude, and with the preservation | spray that is continually arising, and the tremendous 
of health; but we think that it is better to try the exper-| noise, the cause of which occasions a sensible tremour 
iment than to place convicts in idle solitude. It will! in the earth; all presented to the view and hearing 
rest however, with the wisdom of the legislature to en- | at the same time, conspire to fill the mind with astonish- 
act the bill submitted to them, or such parts as may be | ment. 
consistent with their determination upon the main ques-| The river, immediately above the perpendicular pitch, 
tion before them. | is divided by an island, called Goat Island, the largest 
Certain tables and documents illustrative of points con- | portion of the water falls on the Canada side, and forms 
tained in this report, orin other branches of our labours, | a kind of semi-circle, or, as it has been sometimes deno- 
have been prepared or collected, and are herewith laid | minated, the horse shoe. The extent of the cascade, in- 
before the legislature. cluding Goat Island, from the best observations I was 
| enabled to make, having no instrument with me to take 
angles, is about three quarters of a mile—but the river, 
immediately below the cascade, gliding off rectangular- 
ly, is not more than a quarter of a mile wide, and does 
not much exceed that width until it approaches near to 
| Queenstown. The spray is so considerable that whilst 
I remained there, which was but a short time, no longer 
than sufficient to complete the operation, I was almost 
VOYAGE FROM LAKE ERIE ro PHILADELPHIA | Wet tothe skin. And at the same time, one of the most 
‘| beautiful and luxuriant coloured rain-bows was reflect- 
ed, by the sun, on the spray, I ever beheld, forming al- 
most an entire circle, the sight of which was a sufficient 
compensation for being wet. 
It has been frequently said that there is a possibility 
_ of passing, with safety, between the shect of water and 
I have extracted from my journal of 1795, the follow- | the rocks, clear across the river; but, from observation, 
ing account of my voyage from Presque Isle, on Lake | I conceive it to be fabulous, and the thing utterly impos- 
Erie, to Philadelphia, accompanied by Mr. David Lum-| sible. You may, ’tis true, penetrate some distance be- 
mis, in the schooner White Fish, constructed by our-| tween the sheet of water and the rocks, on the Canada 
selves at the former place in the summer of that year, | side, under what is called the table rock, but to no great 
without adequate tools for such a work, and the whole | extent. The table rock projecting considerably, forms 
of the timber taken from the woods. The dimensions a vacuum between it and the sheet of water; but, on 
of the vessel were, 18 feet Keel, 23 fect from stem to the United States side, the sheet of water falls so close 
stern, and 6 feet beam, without a deck. | to the rock, that there is very little if any vacuum what- 
On the 22d of September, 1795, at 1 o’clock, P. M. | ever. 
we commenced our voyage with a fair wind, and arrived | The scraggy appearance of the perpendicular rocks, 
on the 23d, at9 o’clock, P. M. in the harbour of Buffalo | on each side of the great chasm below the falls, as far as 
creek, at the eastern extremity of Lake Erie, distant | I bad an opportunity of viewing, confirms me in the be- 
from our departure about 90 miles, without any remark | lief that this great.chasm has been excavated by the ae- 








All which is respectfully submitted by 
CHARLES SHALER, 
EDWARD KING, Commissioners. 
T. J. WHARTON. § 
Philadelphia, Dee. 20th, 1827. 


Journal of the voyage of the schooner White Fish in the 
year 1795, from Lake Erie to Philadelphia. 


Springfield, Del. co. Pa. 
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tion of the river from time immemorial, and that the per- 
pendicular pitch was not formerly as high up as it is 
now by several miles; and, I have no doubt that, in 
process of time, it will wear away clear up to Lake 
Erie. 

Having fully satisfied ourselves with the view of the 
falls, we returned to Chipawa. 

26th. Having a wagon in preparation, we had our 
boat loaded thereon, early this morning, and proceeded 
to the lower landing at Queenstown, about ten miles, 
and launching her, put our baggage on board, and pro- 
ceeded down the river to Newark, at the confluence of 
Niagara river with Lake Ontario, opposite Fort Niagara, 
a distance of seven miles, where we arrived about dark, 
and where we remained until the 29th, and thence pro- 
ceeded on our voyage, coasting the southern shore of 
Lake Ontario, which is by far superior to Lake Erie for 
navigation, and arrived, on the 2d of October, at the 
great Sodus, a most beautiful, capacious, and safe Bay 
for vessels, both on account of water as well as weather, 
and is situated about 100 miles eastward of Newark, and 
30 miles west of Oswego. 

At this place, we purchased a Massasauga Indian Ca- 
noe, made of birch bark, very handsomely finished, and 
so light, that Mr. Lummisand I, carried her, with ease, 
on our shoulders to our schooner, a considerable dis- 
tance, notwithstanding she was of sufficient capacity to 
carry ten barrels of flour. It was our intention to have 
brought her to Philadelphia, and place her in Peale’s 
Museum, but in this we were unfortunately disappointed 
by an accident which we could not possibly have fore- 
seen. 

Oct. 3d. The wind answering, we set sail at 10 o’clock 
A. M. and on our passage from Sodus to Oswego, in en- 
countering a tolerably severe gale, the rope, which fast- 
ened the canoe to the schooner, gave way, and she went 
off before the wind, directly from the shore. We im- 
mediately put about, and regained the canoe, and secur- 
ed her as well as our means would permit, but it was in- 
sufficient—the same thing occurred twice more, when I 
found, as we were getting a great distance from the land, 
and the wind increasing, that it would be necessary to | 
abandon the canoe altogether, if she again broke loose, 
or run the risk, and very great it was, of being lost our- 
stlyves—she broke loose again, and was abandoned, and 
we, with the greatest possible exertion, regained the 
shore, the wind continuing to increase. We arrived, | 
however, at Oswego, at 11 o’clock A. M. without any | 
further accident, keeping close in shore, and the wind 
continuing off the land. 


From the 4th to the 14th inclusive, we were ascending 
the Oswego river, 12 miles to the falls, getting the 
schooner carried round the falls, 1 mile, ascending 
thence, 12 miles to the three river point, or more pro- 
perly, to the confluence of the Annandauga and Oneida 
rivers, ascending the Oneida river, 18 miles, sailing 
through the Oneida Lake, 36 miles, and ascending 
Wood Creck, 30 miles, to the portage, of 1 mile, be- 
tween it and the Mohawk river. Having been oblige 
to exert every nerve, in many places, where the water 
was rapid, the labour being excessive, with a vessel hav- 


ing a keel. 


15th. Had the schooner loaded the third time on a 
wagon and carried across the portage, tothe Mohawk 
river, passing the scite of the fort, formerly called Fort | 
Stanwix, where Col. St. Leger besieged Col. Ganse- | 
voort, during the revolutionary war, in the year 1777, | 
which was so nobly defended, and the siege raised. It 
is a most delightful spot, being a commanding situation, | 
the ground falling every way, though gradual. [The | 
scite on which the village of Rome now stands. ] 


} 

The schooner being launched into the Mohawk, we | 

proceeded dovn the river, it raining hard all the after- | 
néon, and arrived in the evening, at a place called Fort 

Schuyler, where there was a tavern-house, bake-house, 
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and blacksimith’s shop, only. [The scite which is now | 
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covered with the flourishing and very populous village 
of Utica.] 

_ 16th. We got under way early, and descended the 
river with tolerable expedition and some comfort, the 
day being pleasant, and arrived at the Little Falls of the 
Mohawk about 2 o’clock, P. M. and had the good for- 
tune to have the schooner carried over the portage of 1 
mile, in time to be prepared to recommence our voyage 
in the morning. 

18th. Without any thing remarkable, we arrived at the 
city of Schenectady. 

19th. Had the schooner loaded on a wagon for the last 
time, and proceeded to the city of Albany, where we 
arrived late in the evening. 

23d. Left Albany, and proceeded on our voyage down 
the Hudson river, and arrived at the city of New York 
on the 26th, having had a pleasant passage down the 
river. We remained at New York until the 30th, and 
thence proceeded on our voyage, through the narrows, 
by Sandy Hook, and along the Jersey coast, and doubled 
Cape May on the 4th of November, the weather, fortu- 
nately, having been very pleasant during our passage 
along the coast. And on the 10th, having sailed up the 
bay and river Delaware, completing a voyage of nearly 
1000 miles, in an open boat, arrived and anchored off 
Market or High street, at 12 o’clock, M. and fired a fe- 
deral salute from a blunderbuss. 

Afterwards the schooner was conveyed to the State 
House Yard, and remained there until she went to 
pieces. 

I am, very respectfully, your friend 


JOHN THOMSON. 


Mr. Lummis was lost in a storm, on his passage from 
Philadelphia to Charleston, S. C. in 1804.—Penn. Gaz. 





STATISTICS OF DELAWARE COUNTY. 
May 1826. 


The committee appointed to ascertain the number, 


| extent and capacity of the manufactories, mills and un- 


improved mill-seats in Delaware County, beg leave to 
report, that they employed Benjamin Pearson, esq. to 
take an account of the same, and from his statement it 
appears, that there are in said county, viz. 


38 Flour mills, 16 of which grind 203,600 bushe's of 
grain per annum. 

53 Saw mills, 16 of which cut 1,717,000 fect of lumber 
per annum. 

5 Rolling and slitting mills, which roll 700 tons sheet 
iron per annum, value $105,000 00 
Employs 30 hands—wages 7,200 090 

i4 Woollen factories—employ 228 hands. 

12 Cotton do. manufacture 704,380 Ibs. yarn 
per annum—value 
Employ 415 hands—wages , 

11 Paper mills—manufacture 31,296 reams 
paper per annum—value 114,712 00 
Employ 215 hands—wages 29,120 00 

2 Powder mills—manufacture 11,900 quarter 
casks per annum—Value 47,600 00 
Employ 40 hands—wages 12,000 00 

1 Nail factory—manufactures 150 tons of 
nails per annum—value 
Employs 8 hanis—wages 

4 Tilt, blade, and edge tool manufactories, 
2 of which manufacture per annum 2000 
axes, 200 cleavers, 1200 doz. shovels, 
200 dozen scythes, and 590 drawing 
knives 

1 Power loom factory—weaves 30,000 yds. 
per week 
Employs 120 handswages per week 
200 looms. 

2 Oil mills—manufacture 7,000 gallons lin- 
secd oil 


232,445 00 
51,380 00 


20,000 00 
2,400 OU 


3,000 00 
500 00 


7,000 00 
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them. ‘The action lasted for about four hours, without 
much damage being done on either side. During the 
engagements Captain Alexander, on board the Wasp 
schooner of six guns, came out of Christeen creek, into 
which she had been chased, the day before by the men 
of war, and retook a brig which had been taken by the 
Liverpool. OnThursday afternoon, the Gondolas renew- 
ed their attack upon the ships with so much spirit and 
skill, that they were obliged to hoist sail and return 
down the river; the Gondolas pursued them, under a 
constant fire for five hours, after which they quitted the 
chase, and moored at Newcastle. Numbers of balls were 
heard to strike the ships in this action, and discoveries 
were made the next day of considerable damage being 
done to them. Several of the Gondolas were slightly 
damaged—one man killed in the first, and three wound- 
ed in the second engagements. The novelty of the 
fight, the gallant behaviour of the soldiers and sailors, 
and the important consequences of the contest, afforded 
a most interesting spectacle to several thousand specta- 
tors, who stood on the shores. 

This engagement sufficiently establishes the reputa- 
tion of Row-gallies, as being the best mode of defence 
practicable in a river; especially, if we consider, that 
although the whole thirteen were employed, yet not 
more than one half can be said to have been engaged at 
any one time: and this circumstance, though it shows a 
want of judgment somewhere, in stationing them pro- 
perly, and at proper distances, is at the same time an ad- 
ditional argument in favour of the real service of boats. 
‘The officers and men have done their duty with credit, 
and many of them have distinguished themselves nobly, 
The proper distance to engage at 1s now known, which 


1 Machine factory. 

5 Snuff mills. 

2 Plaister, or gypsum mills 
3 Clover mills. 

3 Bark mills. 

1 Mill for sawing stone. 


158 


42 Mill seats unimproved on the principal streams, of 
various fall. 


200 Mills and mill seats. 


Making in the whole 158 mills and factories in opera- 
tion, and 42 mill seats unimproved, ina district of coun- 
try not exceeding 12 miles square, in the five kinds of 
manufactories which have returned the number of hands, 
viz. Paper, Woollen, Cotton, Powder, and Edge Tools, 
employ 1,038 hands. 

There are many particulars relating both to this report 
and to other branches of industry, which your committee 
felt anxious to obtain, but owing toseveral circumstances 
they found it impossible todo so, It was, therefore, re- 
luctantly abandoned; but with a hope that the inquiry 
will be further pursued in due time. 

G. G. LEIPER, 
W, MARTIN, 


CENSUS 


OF THE RESIDENT POPULATION OF MAUCH 
CHUNK AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


































































































a —— is, the nearest distance you can approach a ship, without 
& a = = > aS > > =| > > = coming within the reach of grape shot; and, beyond 
S15 | |] El FlcoF] es < q =] 2 | & || that, isa waste of powder. But if it should atapy time 
S| FF] SF > $ S . se 5 ry be necessary to approach within grapeshotythenam that 
te | ¢ = S #1§ =: s1oQ we case, the nearer you are, so as to be out of the|reach of 
8 e| = "eS Si Fis Si sis the musketry, it is the best shot both for service and 
a > e se . Z 
* ce Si & 3s Tie safety; because e shot, like small shot, does the 

s| |2si% yi because grap small 
$| 8 8 most execution at the greatest killing distance, and the 
$| * * | least execution at the least distance. 
1822) 46 | 48) 61|164) 23 | 39 19 | 41 395} | READIN 1K 
1823| 62 | 72| 87 tal 30 | 50| 18) 14 | 44|10| 502| | eee 
1824! 96 1106'142!185! 41 | 95! 27! 30 | 831251 734! | OMITTED BY THE AUDITOR. 
1825}143 |153}205}221] 53 87| 70| 38 | 84146) 957 A Statement of the F ers B J , 
1826|213 |221|284 29 99 his 104| 70 is 9611364) | - ae ae ne 
18271224 1234!313!161! 93 11411117! 78 !120!8611343! | a ee 
| Amount of stock paid in - - - $500,350 00 
The whole property at Maueh Chunk and its depen- | — eee : ae a 

dencies belongs to the Lehigh Coal and Navigation Com-|~ “P98 = "= = = 7 * $1,309 31 

pany, the existing improvements on their property were | . “pneiaiedie 

made to accommodate the incipient stages of the coal | saescns Ste EIT oa Be 525,430 2 

business, as growing out of the descending navigation. | Wo a io 

The company are now, and have been engaged for the | pneehet a Saeeyne ; : re S 

past year making the ascending navigation, and which | p04 stock ‘ j 893 . 

they hope to complete in about 12 months; the farther | Real Estat . Z . z " rp 0 

improvements on their property will of course be sus-| 4 ,ount due from other banks - 49 513 = 

pended until that is effected. J. W. | Notes of other banks wns is 12-000 00 

—— Specie - eae ups - 28,392 22 
REVOLUTIONARY. 








Total - - - - 525,430 21 








Gallant affair of the Gondolas, in an attack on two Bri- 
tish men of war. 


—— 


. ‘ : SILK WORMS. 
, HILADELPHIA, May 7, 177 ’ At a meeting of the Pennsylvania Society for the Pro- 

1 he Roebuck man of war of 44 guns, and the Liver- | motion of the Culture of the Mulberry and the Raising of 
pool frigate of 28 guns, arrived near the mouth of Chris- | Silk Worms, April 2, 1828. 
teen creck, either for the purpose of procuring a supply On motion Hesolved, That the following premiums be 
of fresh water, or on their way to this city. Orders were | offered by the Society, in order to promote the objects 
immediately sent down to the Fort for the Gondolas to! for which it is organized. 
proceed down the river, and attack them, and accord-| 1. A premium of sixty dollars for the greatest quanti- 
ingly on Wednesday afternoon, about half past one | ty of sewing silk, of the best quality, produced within 
o’clock, the boats began a very severe cannonading on : 


) this state from coccoons raised within the same, and pro- 
the ships, which was. returned with equal warmth by | duced by one family, not less than twenty poanils, “ter. 
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ty dollars for the next greatest quantity, and best quali- 
ty, produced under the same conditions, not less than 
fifteen pounds, and twenty-five dollars for the next great- 
est, quantity and best quality, not less than ten pounds. 

2, A premium of fifty dollars for the greatest quanti- 
ty of good coccoons, raised within this state, not less than 


one hundred pounds; thirty dollars for the next greatest / 


quantity, not less than fifty pounds; to be claimed be- 
fore the Ist of September. 

3. A premium of fifty dollars for the largest number 
of the best white mulberry trees, ‘raised within twelve 
miles of this city, not less than four hundred; thirty dol- 
lars for the next greatest quantity, not less than three 
hundred; and twenty dollars for the next greatest quan- 
tity, not less than two hundred. 

The trees to be of two years growth—and planted at 
about equal distances—say about twenty-five feet apart. 

The premiums for the mulberry trees to be claimed 
within three years from the 2d day of April, 1828. 

BENJAMIN R. MORGAN, Presipeyr. 

M. Carex, Secretary. 

PATENTS. 

The following table will exhibit the States whose citi- 
zens have been most prolific in Inventions, during the 
year 1827, as registered in the Patent Office of the U. 





States. 
Number of Patents. 

Maine - . . ° : J 17 
New Hampshire ote rare 3 
Vermont - : : . ° 10 
Massachusetts - . . ° ‘ 38 
Rhode Island : - . : 5 
Connecticut - - : - . 16 
New York - - - : : 103 
Weéw Jersey - - - - - 6 
‘Péntdylvaniag”: - - - - 33 
Delaware * - - : : : 2 
Maryland - . ° - § 16 
District of Columbia ° ° . 4 
Virginia - - - - - - 15 
North Carolina - : : - 24 
South Carolina : - - 3 
Georgia - - - - - 1 
Alabama ° : - - - 1 
Ohio ° - : - - : 15 
Tennessee - - - - - 4 
Kentucky - : - - - 1 
Indiana - - : - - - 3 

$20 

MISCELLANEOUS. 


Navy Officers, from Pennsyloania.—it appears by ta- 
bles accompanying a report of the Secretary of the Navy 
to Congress, that there are in the different states 813 
warrant and commissioned officers of the U. S. Navy, 
viz. 33 captains, 28 master commandants, 227 lieute- 
nants, 36 surgeons, 37 surgeons’ mates, 43 pursers, 8 
chaplains, 401 midshipmen; of which are from Penn- 
sylvania, 9 captains, 4 master commandants, 25 lieute- 
nants, 6 surgeons, 10 surgeons’ mates, 7 pursers, 1 chap- 
lain, 38 midshipmen, total 100—about § of the whole. 


The proportion of midshipmen to which this state is en- ! 


titled, according to representation in Congress, allowing 
14 to cach representative, (28) is 42—there being 38 in 
service, there is a deficiency of 4. 

Weather.—The Thermometer at Harrisburg on the 
28th ult. stood in the shade at 75 degrees, and at 8 
o’clock in the morning, in the sun, rose as high 94°. 

In this city there were falls of Snow on the 4th, 5th, 
and 6th inst. 

Longevity.—Tiney Cormey, a coloured woman, a 
member of the St. Thomas African Church, died in this 
city on the Sth inst. aged upwards of 114 years. 


MISCELLANBOUS. 
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Coloured Organist.—An organ has recently been pur- 
chased by the vestry of St. Thomas’s Church; a coloured 
woman, a member of the congregation, acts as organist. 
_ Large Product.—Were raised last season by a farmer 
in Solesbury township, Bucks county, on 12 acres of 
land, 464 bushels of good clean clover seed. 

Newspapers.—The last number of the National Palla- 
dium was published on the 8th inst. 

The first number of the Daily Chronicle, an evening 
paper, was published by Charles Alexander on the 7th 
instant. 

Greek Collections.—It appears by the report of the 
Greek committee, that the amount of collections up to 
the 2d inst. in this state, were, in cash $24,056 71, in 
provisions 1,429 11—making 25,485 82—of which have 
been expended 23,700. Of the above amount collected, 
Pittsburg contributed nearly $1,800, and Chester coun- 
ty about $3,400. 

Two cargoes have been forwarded, consisting of 965 
bbls. and 254 half bbls. flour, 503 bbls. corn meal, 1692 
bbls. navy bread, 300 bbls. rye flour, 40 tierces rice, 
45 bbls. beef and pork, 200 bbls. fish, 39 bbls. beans, a 
quantity of domestic goods, made up clothing, medi- 
cines, surgical instruments, &c. 

Distribution of Bibles. —By the Association of Young 
Men, viz. In the New Market Ward, 365. Dock, 145. 
Walnut, 50. Chesnut, 94. High, 53. South Mulber- 
ry, 146. North Mulberry, 203. Lower Delaware, 259. 
Upper Delaware, 133. North, 126. South, 80. Mid- 
dle, 100. Locust, 239. Cedar, 2°70. Total, 2414. 

Cotton and Woollen Goods.—In the last week of De- 
cember, 1827, there were exported from Liverpool to 
Philadelphia, 132,000 yards cotton and 420 ends of 
woollen goods. 

Shad.—The average number caught last week at Mar- 
cus Hook amounts to 2000 a day. 

Lehigh Chain Bridge, at Allentown, was partially des- 
troyed by fire on the night of the 13th ult. supposed to 
have been the act of an incendiary. The superstruc- 
ture on which the middle pier, from which the chains 
were suspended, that sustained the principal part W 
the bridge was entirely consumed, and that portion 
which was thus deprived of its support, fell into the ri- 
ver with a tremendous crash. The bridge will be im- 
passable for some time. 

Panther hunt.—A few weeks since, Mr. John Vliet, 
living on the Pocono mountain, Northampton co. discov- 
ered the traces of panthers in his neighbourhood. He 
started in pursuit, and soon came up with them. How- 
ever extraordinary it may seem to some of our readers, 
Mr. Vliet destroyed three of these ferocious animals in 
the space of half'an hour, with no other companion than 
his rifle. He received $12 for each scalp; which is a 
pretty good half an hour’s work for a hunter of the Po- 
cono. 

North Branch Canal—aAt a late meeting of the canal 
commissioners, a resolution was adopted by the board, 
for locating and putting under contract the Penn. Canal 
on the North Branch, from Northumberland to Fishing- 
creek, by the 1st of July; and from thence to Berwick 
by the first of August next. It is also stated that the lo- 
cation will extend as far as the Nanticote Falls during the 
present season. : 

1145 persons were committed to the jail in Philadel- 
phia, in 1827, as vagrants, and for profane swearing and 
intoxication—and 948 were commmitted as disturbers 


| of the peace, idle and disorderly. 
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